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JT  is  not  for  the  want  of  treatises  on  the  Sahbath,  both  learn¬ 
ed  discussions  and  practical  discourses,  that  we  find  ourselves 
failed  upon  at  the  present  moment,  to  bring  the  subject  before 
readers,  as  involving  points  still  in  controversy,  and  to  at- 
tempt  the  solution  of  the  inquiry.  What  is  the  law  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  or,  on  what  does  the  oblig.ation  rest,  of 
keeping  holy  the  Lord’s  Day?  Mr.  Holden,  in  his  highly  va- 
J’iable  volume,  (which  we  feel  ashamed  to  have  neglected  so 
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lias  fnriiisheil  a  list  of  one  liuiulml  aiul  forl^^iK  aiuliors 
who  have  tivateil  s|>ceiiically  on  tlie  suhjecl,  either  in  separtte 
pnhiieations  or  in  xUv.  eonrse  of  larcjer  works,  which  he  ha« 
hituHi'lf  liacl  an  opportunity  of  consiiliinj; ;  ami  notwiUi.staiulinf; 
his  learnoil  Uili^ence,  the  cataloiruo,  ample  as  it  is,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  to  he  far  from  complete.  Any  thing  new  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed  by  contending  theolo¬ 
gians  can  scarcely  be  looked  for ;  and  hojudess  would  sceiu  to 
he  the  attempt  to  settle,  by  any  force  of  argument,  points  which 
have  so  long  been  regar<led  as  dubious  and  disputable.  Still, 
wc  hope  to  obtain  the  attention  of  our  readers,  while  wo  en¬ 
deavour  to  bring  into  distinct  view’,  the  various  as|)ect$  and  bear¬ 
ings  of  this  most  important  subject  of  inquiry. 

W  ith  reganl  to  the  expediency  of  a  Sabbath,  as  a  public 
institution  e^inducivc  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  movilii^, 
ail  gt>od  men,  nay,  all  sound  philosophers  are  agreed.  Aixi 
this  being  the  case,  it  may  he  thought  a  point  of  very  subordi- 
nntc  moment,  on  what  grounds  they  respectively  rest  the  im¬ 
portance  ami  obligation  ol'  its  observance.  Among  truly  pioue 
lieivions,  we  admit,  the  considerable  diversity  of  o^wiiioo  which 
will  l>e  found  to  prevail  respecting  the  authorUy  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  does  not  le^il  to  any  serious  fwactical  di^erence  as  to 
either  the  value  of  the  Sabbath  or  the  proper  way  of  obsen- 
iug  it.  Uut,  when  they  would  enforce  the  obligation  upon 
others,  the  state  of  the  ipiestion  becomes  a  source  of  consider- 
able  inoonvemonco  ami  embarrassment ;  and  more  es{)ecud^  do 
lliey  feel  tliemselvos  pressed  w  ith  doubt  and  difficulty,  when 
called  upon  to  consider  the  subject  in  reference  to  the  duties  of 
the  legislature  and  the  power  of  the  magistrate. 

The  tirst  question  to  be  determinoil,  relates  to  the  tine  found¬ 
ation  iqxm  w  hich  the  duty  of  obser\igg  the  Sabbath  rests.  Is  it 
a  law  ol  (Tod,  or  merely  a  law*  of  man  ?  If  it  be  the  law’  of  God, 
where  is  that  law  to  bi'  found,  and  w  lmt  arc  the  proofe  of  iu 
Divine  obligatitm?  'Fhe  moral  ends  of  the  Sabbatli  next  pre¬ 
sent  a  subject  of  inquiry,  both  as  determining,  to  a  certain  cx- 
rimt,  the  nature  of  the  duty  enjoined,  and  as  justifying  the  In¬ 
stitution  against  the  objections  of  those  who  impugn  its  sacrcil 
character.  A  third  question  then  anscs,  on  its  being  prov«l 
to  he  a  Divine  institution  :  Ought  its  observance  to  he  enforced 
by  human  legislation  ;  and  if  so,  w  ith  what  view  s  and  to  whit 
exti  Ht  I  The  first  of  these  inquiries  is  properly  theological; 
the  second  may  be  termed  ethical  or  philoso}>liical ;  the  tliird  b 
a  political  question  ;  and  there  yet  remains  a  practical  one,  upon 
which,  Imwevcr,  it  is  not  now  our  intention  to  enter,  regardii^l 
the  i|>ersonal  duty  of  the  devout  Christian,  as  to  the  best  w***' 
ner  of  improving  tlic  religious  privileges  connected  with  tli« 
of  rest. 
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Is  the  Institution  of  the  Christian  Sabbutli  of  L^iTiue  uuiho* 
or  does  ft  rest  upon  mere  considerations  of  utility  and  eo*> 
dfsiflstical  usn^?  If  it  be  of  Divine  authority,  the  law  of  the 
Sabiwth  must  be  found  in  the  inspired  rule  of  faith  und  pra<r*> 
tire.  Otherwise  it  would  cease  to  be  true,  that  the  Bible  only 
is  the  reliftion  of  Protestants.  We  freely  admit,  that  the  proi 
pnoty  and  even  the  necessity  of  such  an  Institution  might  be 
tTijMpd  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  Scripture ;  and  liiat  con* 
sidemtions  of  this  nature,  together  with  the  reverence  due  to 
the  examples  of  the  wise  and  good  and  to  the  customs  of  the 
churches  of  (Hoil,  would  avail,  with  every  right-minded  ChrisU 
inn,  to  enforce  a  conventional  observance  of  the  day.  But  we 
0111  recognize  no  authority  as  binding  upon  the  conscience,  but 
rtmt  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  might  still  be  a  matter  of 
fioiiml  policy,  to  ordain  its  observance,  and  tlie  dictate  of  pro¬ 
priety  ami  right  feeling,  to  fall  in  with  the  arrangement.  But  it 
would  no  longer  form  part  of  the  ‘  obedience  of  faith.'  And 
the  argnmont  drawn  from  its  necessity  would  then  be  embar¬ 
rassed  with  this  inconvenient  consequence ;  that  it  would  in¬ 
volve  nn  impeachment  of  the  sufliciency  of  iIm?  rule  of  faitli. 
The  more  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  religion  the  Sab¬ 
bath  should  be  demonstrated  to  be,  the  more  unaccountable 
and  incredible  would  it  appear,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  are 
altogether  silent  on  this  head, — that  it  is  the  supplemental  pro- 
vhiion  of  human  sagacity  and  human  beneficence,  which  have, 
in  this  instance,  outvied  the  inspiration  of  Divine  wisdom,  and 
ewnlated  the  benignity  of  the  ]>eity. 

That  the  Papist  should  endeavour,  by  such  a  mode  of  argu¬ 
ment,  to  exalt  Tradition  to  an  equality  with  the  Scripture,  and 
to  magnify  the  authority  of  liis  Church  as  a  living  guide,  affords 
no  room  for  surprise.  But  it  may  justly  excite  both  grief  ainl 
astonisliment,  to  find  the  members  of  a  Protestant  Church  at¬ 
tempting  in  like  manner  to  obscure  the  Scripture,  in  order  to 
light  up  the  taper  of  Church,  authority.  The  name  of  Pro- 
tf?!tant  hardly  belongs  to  the  notorious  Peter  lieylyn,  who  is 
Mill  cited,  however,  with  approbation  by  certain  writers.  He 
avowedly  affirms,  that  ‘  the  Lord’s  Day  was  not  instituted  by 
'our  Saviour  Christ,  commanded  by  the  Anostles,  or  ordauicd 
'first  by  any  other  authority,  than  the  voluntary  consecration 
*of  it  by  the  Church  to  religious  uses  ;  and  being  const«rated 
'to  those  uses,  was  not  advanced  to  that  esteem  which  it  now 

*  enjoys,  but  leisurely  and  by  degrees,  partly  by  the  edicts  ^f 
‘  secular  princes,  partly  by  canons  of  particular  counsels,  and 
‘  finally  by  the  decretals  of  several  Poj)es,  and  orders  of  ki- 

*  ferior  prelates ;  and  being  so  advanced,  is  subject  still,  as  many 

*  ^^rotestant  doctors  say,  to  the  authority  of  tlic  Churc^,  to  be 
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‘  rctiiinrcl,  or  chanjjc«l.  ns  the  Church  thinks  fit.’^  The  very 
InU'iU  nixl  ohjoct  of  liis  learned  History,  was  to  dafeml  and 
extol  I  lie  ^)ious  and  princely  conduct  of  Charles  1.,  in  re-cuaett 
ing  the  license  tor  desecrating  the  LonTs  Day  h\  dancing  and 
otlier  man  like  sports,  ‘  out  of  a  tender  care  of  the  Church*i 
‘  safety,*  and  to  give  a  check  to  that  superstition  which/ ac« 
cording  to  the  royal  chaplain,  was  far  more  to  he  dreaded  than 
profaneness!  Still,  alas!  are  men  of  this  stamp  to  l>e  foimd  in 
the  high  ]>laces  of  the  Kstahlishcil  Church,  whose  hatred  of 
Ihuitanism  and  Methodism,  taking  the  same  natural  direction, 
leads  them  to  undermine  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  tt)  whom  a  new  liook  of  Sports  would  a ])parcntly  lie  highly 
agreeable.  A  writer  in  the  British  Critic  for  January  last, 
laliours  to  ])rove,  that  there  is  no  Divine  or  apostolical  precept 
enjoining  the  oliservance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  ‘  nor  any  certmn 
‘  evidence  from  Scri}iture,  that  it  was  in  fact  so  observed  in  the 
‘  time  of  the  Apostles  ’  ;  that,  ‘as  there  is  no  Divine  or  apostol- 
‘  ical  precept  enjoining  the  mode  in  which  the  Lord's  Dav 
‘  ought  to  he  observed,  we  can  follow’  no  better  guide  than  the 
‘tradition  and  usage  of  the  Catholic  ('hurch;'  that  ‘much, 

‘  therefore,  is  left  to  the  authority  of  every  particular  Church, 

‘  in  detining  the  circumstances  of  the  public  worship  on  that 
*  day,  and  simivthinjir  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  every  private 
‘  Christian,  in  deciding  in  what  manner  the  remainder  of  the 
‘  day  should  he  spent  after  the  public  worship  is  ended.*  After 
citing  as  veritable  assertions,  the  second-hand  calumnies  of  Col¬ 
lier  against  the  Buritans,  and  referring  with  approbation  to  the 
acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  L,  \for  ike 
‘  better  ordering  of'  l^ttndai/  sport s,  the  Ueviewer  adds  : 

*  It  should  l>c  romemhorod,  however,  that  In  by-gone  days,  when 
Christians,  as  in  Tertidlian’s  time,  devoted  their  Sun<lavs  to  joy,  none 
were  jx'rmitted  to  partake  of  the  C(»mnu>n  sports,  whoha^  not  been  par¬ 
takers  of  the  common  worsliip.’  {Itrit.  Crit.  No.  XIII.  p.  190.) 

For  w  hat  purpose  we  are  called  upon  to  bear  this  in  mind,  b 
not  very  obvious;  but  it  may  be  supposed,  that  when  Sunday 
sports  are  revived  by  law ,  a  clause  w  ill  prohibit  the  recreation  to 
all  persons  w  ho  shall  not  have  gone  to  their  parish  church  in  the 
morning; — a  method  of  discountenancing  iSlethodism  and  pu¬ 
nishing  Dissenters,  w  hich  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  interests  of 
a  pure  and  apostolic  Cdiurch. 

l)ur  Attention  has  been  directed  to  this  discreditable  article, 
by  a  complacent  reference  to  it  in  the  present  pamphlet  of  Dr. 


•  Hevlvn’s  History  of  the  Sabbath.  Prof. 
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Wliately,  >vlu>se  sentiments  on  tlio  subject  of  tbd  Moral  Law 
ind  fbf?  Christian  Sabbath  were  advened  to  in  our  review  of 
|jis  “  l^ssays  ,  as  both  fallacious  and  dangerous.  \Vc  deeply 
regret  that  a  writer  of  whose  talents  we  think  so  higldy,  should 
have  fallen  into  what  appears  to  us  so  serious  an  error,  and  the 
jiernicious  tendency  of  wiiicli  receives  fresh  illustration  from 
the  arguments  here  set  up  in  its  defence.  There  is  a  sort  of 
fatality  by  which  pertinacious  error  often  entails  its  own  pe¬ 
nalty,  and  w’orks  out  its  own  confutation  ;  and  something  of  tnis 
kind  will  be  recognized  in  the  infatuation  wdiich  has  led  so  able 
and  acute  a  person  to  borrow  from  Popery  the  vain  pretensions 
and  hollow  sophisms  by  which  he  seeks  to  maintain  the  para¬ 
doxical  ground  he  had  assumed.  He  tells  us,  that  one  con¬ 
sideration  that  has  greatly  weighed  wdth  him,  is  ‘  the  prevailing 
‘dislike  to  acknowledge  any  divinely  sanctioned  poiver  in  a 
‘Clmrch’, — and  that  it  has  been  his  object  to  shew,  that  ‘  an 
‘institution  which  many  persons  who  deny  such  authority, 

‘  would  he  very  unwilling  to  see  deprived  of  all  divine  sanction, 
‘can  derive  sueh  sanction  from  no  other  source  than  tlie  power 
‘conferred  by  ('hrist  on  every  Christian  Church.*  He  con¬ 
tends,  first,  that  ‘  if  we  admit  the  authority  of  the  Church,  wc 
‘must  observe  the  Lord’s  Day  as  she  has  ordained;*  and  se¬ 
condly,  that  *  if  we  hold  as  indispensable  the  observance  of  the 
‘IiOrd*s  Day,  and  that  on  the  Church*s  authority,  (which  we 
‘must  do,  if  it  can  be  established  as  a  binding  ordinance  by 
'nothing  else,)  then  we  must  admit  that  our  Church’s  claims  to 
‘such  a  power  are  valid,  and  rest  on  the  appointment  of  our 
‘Lord.’  (p.  iit).)  As  we  deny  the  major  ]>roposition,  we  shall 
not  now  stop  to  cxjiose  the  flaw  in  the  Antlior’s  syllogism.  AVe 
tind  ourselves  in  no  dilemma.  It  can  scarcely  escape  tlie  no¬ 
tice  of  an  attentive  reader,  that  the  term  C’hurch  undergoes,  in 
the  com])ass  ol'  a  few  lines,  three  remarkable  modifications— 
crer//  rhnrch,  the  Churcli,  our  Church.  Now,  hy  supplying  in 
eacli  instance  an  appropriate  synoiiymc,  it  will  he  seen,  lliat 
there  is  something  more  than  a  shade  of  difl’erence  in  llic  im- 
|)ort  of  the  word  as  thus  qualified :  it  means,  erevT/  Christian 
congregation,  the  llody  of  Christ,  our  ecelesiasticid.  cstahlish- 
ineat.  The  authority  attaching  to  these  respectively,  rniuit 
surely  he  widely  different  in  its  very  nature  ami  origin.  W‘  hat  sort 
of  authority  Dr.  Whately  is  speaking  of,  and  to  w  hat  Chu^rch 
?uch  authority,  if  valid,  of  right  belongs,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  paragraph. 

‘  To  tliose  who  fear  tliat  the  reverence  due  to  the  Lord’s  DaVtW'ouhl 
h*  left  w’ithout  sup|)ort,  should  we  deny  the  ohligatioii  of  the  Mosaic 
haw,  I  would  suggest  tw'o  considerations,  either  of  which  would  alone 
l^e  sutficient  to  shew’  that  their  apprehensiems  are  entirely  gninndlcM : 
ht,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Lord’s  Day  in  the  Mf*t»aic  Law. 
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2dly,  that  tJio  parser  o/' the  Churchy  l)estoweil  hy  Christ  haiaelf,  woald 
uloiu*  (evifii  in(W|HfDilent  of  Apostolic  example  and  ancient  usi^) 
amply  sutheieiit  to  siiuctioii  and  enforce  the  observa2lCi^  , 

‘  To  seek,  tlu'refore,  for  support  for  an  institution  whicl^  is**houiul 
on  earth”  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  which,  consequently,  lie  ban 
promist'd  to  **  bind  in  heaven  ”,  amon^  the  abrogated  ordinances  of  thr 
hlosaic  Law,  where,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  Ik*  found,  is  to  remove  it  from 
0  foundation  of  rock,  to  place  it  on  one  of  sand :  it  is  to  seek  for  the 
living  among  the  deatl  ”  *.  iVhatctyy  p.  7* 

i-KM  j, 

The  spirit  and  terms  of  this  argument  are  so  thorongldy  ami 
grossly  Popish,  that  we  shall  not  need  to  employ  many  S'onis 
in  exposing  its  flagrant  inconsistency  with  the  first  princi|>)es  of 
the  Reformation.  If  such  power  belongs  to  any  Chiircli«  the 
Church  of  Rome  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  have  the  most 
plausible  claim  to  it ;  and  the  same  pow'er  that  is  competent  to 
biixl  this  institution  on  the  conscience,  will  be  not  less  coinpe^ 
tent  to  ordain  and  enforce  penance  and  image- worship.  If  the 
Honourable  IMr.  Spencer,  who  has  recently  gone  over  to  the 
Romish  Church,  had  imbibed  his  notions  of  Church  authority 
in  St.  Alban’s  1  lall,  his  defection  from  Protestantism  would  be 
easily  accounted  for.  'I'rue  it  is,  that  the  Church  of  England, 
in  that  unhappy  relic  of  Popery,  the  XXth  Article,  mainuie?, 
that  the  Church  ‘  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies. 

‘  and  authority  in  matters  of  faith.’  Rut  it  will  scarcely  be  cao- 
tended,  that  the  Sabbath  falls  under  this  power,  as  ranking: 
among  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  that  it  can  be  received  upon  the 
Cbnrch’s  authority,  as  ‘  a  matter  of  faith  *.  It  was  never  im«- 
gined  by  the  framers  of  those  Articles,  that  there  existed  ki  any 
Church,  a  power  to  retain  or  change  at  pleasure  the  ohservaace 
of  the  Lord’s  Day.  The  ‘  power  ’  implied  in  Dr.  W  hately’s  po¬ 
sition,  is  exclusively  a  Romish  pretension.  It  can  reside  only 
in  an  infallible  Church  ;  it  is  essentially  of  that  plenary  character 
w  hich  can  he  administered  only  by  inspiration,  and  attested  only 
by  miraculous  evidence ;  and  as  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  closed, 
the  existence  of  such  a  power  would  render  it  impious  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  validity  of  tradition, — the  unwritten  Scripture  in  which 
its  decisions  should  he  imhodied. 

But  what  is  this  equivocal  phantom,  ecclesiastical  power?  All 
the  power  which  one  man  can  exert  over  another,  or  which  t 
class  of  men  can  exercise  over  a  community,  resolves  kielt 
citlior  into  physical  control  or  moral  influence.  The  former 
the  foundation  of  political  power,  tlie  ultimate  sanction  of  which 
is  the  sword  of  magistracy.  ’Fhe  latter  is  the  only  species  of 
power  which  can  be  brought  to  hear  upon  the  re.ason  and  con¬ 
science  of  man  as  the  subject  of  moral  probation ;  and  its  ul¬ 
timate  sanctions  aro  drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  ReveUtior 
relating  to  tlie  world  to  come.  There  is  noliiing  Ijetwees 
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rai  mul  political  ^oi’ernment,  no  terlium  Kcclesitistied 

pow«r  means  nothing  more  than  power  exercised  by  ecdesniM* 
lies,  ami  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  nature  of  that  power, 
whether  political  or  otherwise.  It  may  call  itself  s|>irituai 
power,  when  the  subject  of  its  decrees  relates  to  spiritual  matt- 
lers,  and  it  intrudes  upon  the  Divine  prerogative  in  attempting 
ta  bind  the  consciences  of  men ;  hut  the  moment  that  it  seeks 
to  enforce  its  decisions  by  other  means  than  those  of  suasion 
and  moral  intlueuce,  its  true  character  is  seen  to  be  of  this 
world,  —  secular,  political,  the  power  of  physical  compulsion. 
Dr.  Whately  speaks  of  an  authority  to  ordain  and  a  power 
10  enforce,  as  if  they  were  the  same  thing;  whereas  the 
tbnner  is  simply  a  right,  the  latter  a  force :  they  differ  us  a  hk 
of  parchment  differs  from  a  piece  of  iron.  Admitting  for  a 
moment,  that  the  Church  has  authority  or  liberty  to  ordain  the 
observance  in  question,  she  could  have  no  power  to  enforce  it, 
imless  it  were  the  secular  power  of  the  magistracy,  which  cannot 
belong  to  her,  without  suneradding  the  most  odious  tyranny. to 
the  most  impious  spiritual  usurpation. 

In  this  free  and  Protestant  country,  although  we  hare  ecclo- 
sbstical  courts  of  jurisprudence,  the  Church  has  liapply  no 
substantive  power, — not  even  that  power  which  is  claimed  by  the 
XXth  Article :  it  lias  entirely  merged  in  the  State.  It  belongs 
to  the  Legislature  to  ordain,  it  devolves  upon  the  Magistracy  to 
enforce,  tlie  rites,  ceremonies,  articles,  or  observances  which  it 
may  be  thought  proper  to  introduce.  A  royal  declaratioii 
would  not  now^-a-days  suffice  to  license  Sunday  sports,  nor  coiiKl 
the  Church’s  authority  avail  to  bind  or  to  loose  without  on  act 
of  parliament.  In  this  country,  we  know  only  of  the  law  ef 
God  and  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  former  contained  in  the 
Bible,  the  latter  in  the  statute  book.  If  the  observance  of ^ the 
Lord’s  Day  is  to  be  enforced  upon  the  conscience,  it  mmit  be 
done  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  taking  for  their  ground  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  whose  laws  are  aloi^e  bind¬ 
ing  upon  our  faith.  If  the  observance  of  the  Day  is  to  be  en¬ 
forced  in  any  other  way,  it  must  be,  not  by  tlie  Church,  which 
has  no  power,  but  by  the  .Stale,  w’hich  has,-— by  the  civil  iiui- 
gistrate.  The  religious  obligation  of  keeping  the  Lwd  s  Day 
cannot,  however,  originate  with  the  appointment  of  the  Alt*, 
any  more  than  it  can  with  any  decree  or  usage  of  wbat  is  culled 
the  Church.  A  religious  obligation,  an  obligation  laid  «pon 
the  conscience,  must  be  created  by  the  law  of  Caod;  aiidin4ho 
discharge  of  that  obligation,  so  far  as  it  is  purely  rcligioui,  men, 
aa  an  accountable  agent,  is  answ'erable  to  God  alone*  hiiper- 
induced  upon  the  religious  duty  may  be  ]>olitical  obligotions, 
created  by  tlie  authority  of  tho  Legislature;  and  the  (^waid 
observance  of  the  8abl>ath,  to  the  extent  to  which  tlie  civil  ma- 
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^«»trate  is  coin)>etent  to  enforce  it,  is  of  this  descriptiomi  >  1( 
our 'firm  conviction,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  iti appear 
before  we  close  the  present  article,  that  the  Habbath  is  a  l^iti. 
mate  subject  fx»r  human  legislation nay,  that  the  mstitution 
in  its  vei7  nature,  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  rnngistrata^ 
hehig,  in  part,  a  political  institution,  having  relation  to  man  as 
the  subject  of  human  government.  Hut,  as  thei^  la  a  km  af 
projHjrty,  antecedent  to  all  the  provisions  of  specific  Statutes, 
which  says,  “  Thou  shall  not  steal  ”, — a  law  w  hich  human  au¬ 
thority  may  enforce,  but  cannot  reverse, — so,  there  is  a  law  of 
the  Sahhath,  which,  being  founded  on  eternal  moral  obligations, 
neither  Church  nor  IState  can  originate  or  set  aside.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  National  Assembly  of  France  committed  no 
crime,  w  hen  they  set  aside  the  hebdomadal  division  of 'time, 
and  adopted  a  computation  by  decades,  abolishing  the  Sabbath, 
And  if,  as  Ileylyn  asserts,  (and  Dr.  VVhately  refers  to  Heylynas 
an  authority,)  the  Sabbath  may  be  retained  or  changed,  ob¬ 
served  or  desecrated,  as  the  Church  thinks  fit,  the  Church  being 
‘  lord  even  of  the  Sabbath-day  — then,  it  will  involve  no  moi*al 
wrong,  should  the  rulers  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established, 
with  consent  of  Havliament,  decree,  that  the  Sabbath  shall  in 
future  be  observed  only  once  a  month.  Yet,  this  is  the  au¬ 
thority  upon  which  Dr.  Whately  would  suspend  the  institution, 
leaving  to  Our  Saviour  the  province  of  registering  in  heaven 
the  decree  of  his  Church  on  earth  !  This  is  his  ‘  foundation  of 
‘  rock  *,  in  comparison  with  which  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
a  foundation  of  ‘  sand  *.  This  is  his  ‘  living  *  guide,  for  which 
he  exhorts  us  to  forsake  the  dead  letter  of  Scripture!  Such 
reasoning  as  this  may  w’ell  provoke  a  fresh  application  of  the 
biting  sarcasm,  Nuntjuam  religio  pericUUUnr,  nUi  inter  reve- 
rnffiigsifnos, 

*  Miiving  exposed  to  the  indignation  of  our  readers,  an  extract 
from  an  article  in  a  contemporary  journal,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  cite  from  a  preceding  Number  of  the  same  periodical 
work,  the  follow  ing  very  just  and  forcible  remarks.  *  We 

*  should  conceive  it  scarcely  possible  for  a  plain  man  to  con- 
‘  suit  his  Hible,  without  feeling,  on  the  whole,  fully  persuaded, 
‘  that,  by  desecrating  the  Lord’s  day,  he  would  be  acting  in 

*  opposition  to  the  will  of  God  almost  as  clearly,  though  not 

*  so  heinously,  as  by  practising  idolatry  or  committing  murder. 
‘  Ami  if  so,  we  cannot  discern  the  wisdom  of  perplexing  him 
‘  with  doubts,  whether  this  position  can  be  exactly  and  logically 

*  made  out  in  argument,  or  of  involving  him  in  subtle  disquisi- 
«  tions  as  to  the  precise  grounds  of  an  undoubted  and  acknow- 
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,,  »  ere  6iicli  a  |ilain  Bible  Christian  to  be  asked,  why  he  cod- 
sUers  himself  bound  to  keep  holy  the  Lord's  Day,  there  can  be 

doubt  that  he  would  refer  to  the  Fourtli  Commandment  an 
a  law  of  moral  obligation  still  substantially  in  force.  Were  be 
tlien  informed,  that  that  is  one  of  the  *  abrogated  ordinances 
<of  the  Moaaic  law,'  he  might  reply,  if  acqiiainted  witli  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  that,  *  Although  the  law 

*  given  from  Go<l  by  Moses,  as  touching  ceremonies  and  rites, 
*do  not  bind  Christian  men,  nor  the  civil  precepts  thereof 

*  ought  of  necessity  to  be  received  in  any  commonwealth ;  yet, 

'  notwithstanding,  no  Christian  man  wdiatsoever  is  free  from  the 

*  obedience  of  the  commandments  whicli  are  called  Moral.'^ 
To  his  great  surprise,  he  might  then  be  told  by  a  theologian  of 
Dr.  Whately's  school,  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  im¬ 
properly  called  Moral,  and  is  therefore  not  one  of  those  to 
which  he  is  required  to  yield  obedience.  On  receiving  this 
additional  information,  he  would  naturally  and  reasonably  ask, 
why,  on  such  a  point,  the  Church  has  deceived  him,  by  ordering 
the  Ten  Commandments  to  be  rehearsed  distinctly  every  Lord's 
Day,  the  people  kneeling,  and  by  putting  into  his  mouth  the 
petition  for  grace  to  keep  the  same  ;  teaching  him  to  say  afler 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  as  after  each  of  the  rest,  *  Lord 

*  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law,’ 
—and  at  the  close,  *  Write  ail  these  thy  laws  in  our  hearts,  we 
‘beseech  thee.'  According  to  Dr.  Whately's  representation, 
all  this  is  nothing  better  than  a  solemn  mockery ;  nor  can  we 
envy  the  feelings  of  the  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  when 
called  upon  to  read  the  Communion  Service.  ‘  If  the  Mosaic 
‘  law  is  binding,'  he  says,  *  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ought  to  be 
‘  kept.'  ‘  The  Lord's  Day  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic 

*  Law :'  ‘  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  not  even  a  part 
‘  of  that  Law.'  These  are  his  words  ;  and  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  him,  what  explanation  or  defence  he  has  to  offer  on  behalf 
of  his  own  Church,  in  thus  deceiving  the  people,  by  teaching 
them,  that  the  Mosaic  Law  is  binding ;  that  nevertheless  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  is  not  to  be  kept ;  and  that  the  ol>servance  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  though  not  specifically  mentioned,  is  enforced 
by  the  Fourth  Commandment. 

That  the  Church  of  England  does  teach  all  this,  a  person 
roust  be  very  blind,  or  very  Imld,  to  deny.  Not  having  bound 
ourselves,  however,  to  an  implicit  approval  of  all  her  doctrines 
>nil  enactments,  we  feel  entirely  at  liberty  to  inquire,  whether, 
in  this  case,  she  teaches  aright.  Nor  arc  we  at  all  more  pledged 
to  an  approbation  of  the  doctrinal  statements  put  forth  by  the 
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ABseinlily  of  DiTinen  at  Westminster.  Yet,  \sc  are  futtr  ^irc. 
^red  ImtU  to  defend  the  Church  of  England  in  this 
Ur,  ainl  to  acquiesce  in  wiint  l>r..  Whately  terms  the7(to  hin) 

*  utterly  unintelligilde  dogma'  of  that  venerable  Assemblv,  ihit 
‘  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  part  of  the  Moral 

lly  the  Moral  law  is  generally  uiulerstood  the  Ten  C>omiiiand. 
nients,  which  arc  so  denominated  in  contradistinction  t  to  Hie 
Lcvitical  or  Ceremonial  Law  ,  or  w  hat  may  be  tenmni  the  Mo¬ 
saic  Code  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  The  assertion,  that  die 
ol>servAnce  of  the  Sahl>ath  is  part  of  the  Moral  Law,  ia  only 
in  ettect  saying,  that  it  is  enjoined  in  the  I'en  Commandments; 
a  ;H)sition  w  Inch  is  certainly  very  intelligible,  being  not  a  I 

ma,  hut  a  simple  fact.  Dr.  \\  hately  must  mean,  however^  that  I 
he  cannot  understand  how  the  institution  of  a  vSil)l>ath  can  he  | 
considered  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  moral  law*,  a  Uw 
of  natural  morality,  and,  as  such,  of  primary  and  )wr{>etiial 
obligation.  Hut,  if  the  Dei'alogue  can  lie  proved  to  lie  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  moral  obligation,  if  this  he  its  true  chai*actcv  as  « 
w  hole,  then,  the  fact,  that  the  observation  of  the  Sahhath  Is 
enjoined  in  the  Dei'alogne,  siidicicntly  proves  it  to  lie  essentially 
conni'cted  with  the  immutable  principles  of  moiwlity. 

Now  that  this  is  the  true  character  of  the  l^aw'  contained  in 
the  'i'en  Commandments,  is  clear  from  the  manner  in  w  hich  it 
is  refermi  to  liy  our  Lord  himself  as  well  as  by  his  A|iostlw. 
Of  no  other  law  than  this,  could  Our  Saviour  mean  to  aftiTii. 
that  he  came,  “  not  to  ilestroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  hut  tc 
“  fulfil  them.*'  Of  the  last  six  articles  in  the  IVcalogiio,  kis 
reiieateiUy  nftiim<‘d,  that  they- are  summed  up  in  the  precept, 
(the  vofioi  as  St.  .lames  styles  it)  “  I'hou  shall  love  thy 

“  neighlHiiir  as  thyself;”  implying,  that  they  voquiiv  or  forbwl 
nothing  more  or  loss  than  is  involved  in  that  fundamental  law  of 
equity  and  siicial  obligation,  so  that  “  he  who  loveth  bis  neiph- 
“  hour,  hath  fultiile<l  the  law  .”’f*  In  the  same  manner,  our  Ixml 
teaches,  that  the  first  four  articles  of  the  Decalogue  are  sub¬ 
stantially  comprehended  in  the  brief  exposition  given  of  the 
first  Table  by  Moses :  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Gotl 
w’ith  all  thy  heai*t,”  Nc. ;  a  plain  intimation  tliat  nothing  is  re¬ 
quired  in  those  articles,  but  w  hat  is  essentially  connected  witfi 
the  love  and  worship  of  our  Maker.  On  these  two  great  ccmi* 
maiMlments,  the  fundamental  principles  of  piety  and  morality, 

“  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.’  ^:  Such  is  the  view  which 
tlie  New  Testament  exhibits  of  the  true  cliaracter  and  spirit  of 
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|>r€nk)ji^uc.  And  as  to  its  Divine  autliority,  can  it' bo  quet- 
tiniied  of  whom  St.  James  speaks,  when  he  is  luaintuiniiig  Uie 
equal)  obligatory  force  of  each  precept,  as  proceeding  from  the 
lame  l^iwgiver^  lie  that  said.  Do  not  comnut  adultery, said 
“al^o,  Do  not  kill.”  These  laws  were  not  spoken  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  iiCgisUtor,  hut  by  the  voice  which  made  even  Moses  ex- 
**  cceciingly  fear  and  quake.”  And  He  who  said,  Thou  ahak 
“  hnvo  no  other  gods  before  me,”  said  also,  “  Remember  tlic 
“babbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.”  Admitting  Uie  legitimacy  of 
the  Apostle's  reasoning,  we  cannot  see  how  the  coudusion  can 
be  evaded,  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  as  binding  as  the 
first,  and  that  the  law  of  which  they  alike  form  ]mrt,  is  of  per¬ 
petual  obligation.  Of  the  same  law,  taken  as  a  whole,  St.  I’aul 
pronounces,  that  it  is  holy,  just,  and  good,”  and  that  he 
delighted  in  it  after  the  inward  man and  of  the  Moral  law 
only,  <Hs  distinct  from  the  Lcvitical  code,  could  he  say  with 
truth,  that  his  doctrine  **  established  the  law.” 

Dr.  W’hately,  though  a  master  in  our  Israel,  may  still  say, 

‘  llow  can  these  things  he?*  How  can  the  observance  of  one 
day  in  seven  as  holy  to  God,  be  a  law  of  eteriud  morality  ? 
What  is  there  moral  in  tlie  number  seven  ?  Why  not  one  day 
in  six,  or  one  day  in  ten  ?  Why  the  seventh  day,  or  the  lirst 
day  ?  What  but  a  positive  ordinance  makes  any  diiierencc  be¬ 
tween  one  portion  of  time  and  another  ?  To  questions  like 
these,  we  do  not  feel  required  to  return  any  answer ;  for,  as  to 
the  subtile  distinction  made  by  theological  casuists  between 
what  is  moral  and  what  is  positive,  we  deem  it  to  be,  if  not  al¬ 
together  unsound,  wholly  inq>ertinent  in  the  present  reference. 
Something  that  is  circumstantial  must  always  attach  to  the  por- 
formance  of  moral  duty.  The  Fourth  Commandment  is  a  law 
ordaining  tlw  outward  and  public  acknowledgement  and  worship 
of  the  Only  True  Gody  the  Creator  of  the  World,  That  this  is 
the  primary  design  and  essential  character  of  tlie  institution  of 
the  Sabbath,  is  evident  from  the  very  reason  that  is  given  for 
its  sanctification  as  a  standing  memorial  of  the  work  of  Crea¬ 
tion.  The  seventh  day  was  consecrated,  not  so  much  to  keep 
up  the  remembrance  of  the  fact,  that  the  heavens  and  eartii 
were  made  in  six  days,  as  to  perpetuate  the  acknowledgement 
that  they  were  made  by  Jehovah  ;  that  whereas  all  the  gods 

of  the  nations  w  ere  idols,  the  Lord  made  the  heavens.” 
'  What  the  Israelites  acknowledged  by  their  keeping  the  Sab- 

*  bath,  namely  the  belief  of  the  God  who  uuide  heaven  and  earth, 

*  is  n part  of  natural  religion  ;  and,  ‘  by  a  profanation  of  the 

*  Sabbath,  a  man  seemingly  denied  the  only  True  GodJ^  Such 

*  Micbuelis’s  Commciitarios  ou  the  Laws  of  Moses,  by  Smith.  Vol. 

iv.  p.  4 it. 
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is  the  correct  account  of  tlic  Institution  given  by  the  learned 
iiiul  j)liilosopbical  Micbaclis,  who  certainly  was  not  ilisposed  iq 
jtafatzr  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Sabbatli.  Again,  in 
mentary  on  the  Mosaic  Ordinances  respecting  the  Sabbatli,  he 
shews  that  it  was  designed  as  a  preventive  of  Molatry.  *  The 
‘  seventh  day  was  to  be  kept  holy,  in  remembrance  of  God’s 
‘  having  on  that  day  rested  from  all  Ilis  works  ;  and  was  thcre- 
‘  fore  sacred  to  the  God  who  in  six  portions  of  time,  which 
‘  Moses  calls  days,  created  all  things,  and,  in  the  seventh, 

‘  ceased  to  create  any  tiling  more,  because  the  world  was  now 
‘  complete  and  as  lie  wished  it  to  be.  Gen.  ii.  1 — Kxod. 

*  XX.  11.  xxxi.  17.  Hence,  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  was 
‘  making  a  weekly  ])rofcssion,  that  they  reccivinl  and  revered 

*  the  Creator  of  lieaven  and  earth  as  the  true  and  only  God, 

‘  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
‘  the  Mosaic  legislation,  whose  object  was,  to  keep  the  |>eople 
‘  from  idolatry,  and  to  maintain  the  wors  hi,,  of  one  God  ;  and 
‘  hence  also,  the  punishment  of  death  was  denounced  against 
‘  the  wilful  profanation  of  this  solemnity.  .  .  .  “  Observe  my 
‘  Sabbaths;  they  are,  to  eternal  ages,  a  sign  of  the  engagements 
‘  between  me  and  you,  wherein  ye  sec  that  I  have  sanctihed  you 
‘  to  mvself.  For  in  six  davs  Jehovah  made  heaven  and  earth: 
‘  but,  on  the  seventh,  he  rested  and  refreshed  himself.’”*  And 
it  was  because  the  Sabbath  w  as  meant  to  be  a  sign  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  for  their  (lod,  that  the 
sabbatn-breaker  was  considered  as  guilty  of  disow  ning  the  God 
of  Israel. 

What  the  Sabbath  w  as,  at  the  period  of  its  re-promulgation 
from  Sinai,  what  it  had  ever  been  from  the  Creation,  that  it  still 
is, — the  only  means  of  perpetuating  that  profession  of  belief  in 
the  Only  True  (lod,  and  that  worship  of  the  (Veator,  which  arc 
an  essential  part  of  natural  religion.  As  the  .Fcwiv'ih  Sahlwlh 
was  a  main  preventive  of  Idolatry,  so  is  the  Christian  Sabbath 
a  main  barrier  against  atheism.  Fhe  profanation  ot  the  Lords 
Day  has  ever  been,  in  fact,  the  essential  mark  of  irreligion,  and 
the  fii*st  step  in  the  career  of  crime.  The  man  who  disregards 
the  Institution,  refuses  to  join  in  the  public  acknowledgement  of 
a  Deity,  and  to  kneel  iH'rnre  the  Lord  his  Maker.  Whatever 
he  may  secretly  believe,  he  makes  an  outward  profession  of 
atheism,  lly  despising  the  only  day  set  apart  for  social  worship, 
he  puts  the  greatest  contempt  in  his  power  upon  the  authority 
and  tlie  claims  of  Him  whom  he  thus  refuses  to  remeinlier  and 
to  glorify  as  God.  And  his  guilt  is  aggravated  by  the  additional 
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®()tiv('s  lor  llianksgiving,  love,  and  worship,  furnished  by 
that  glorious  event  which  has  signalised  the  Christian  ,  Sib- 
balh,  and  made  the  first  day  of  the  week  more  blessed  than  tlie 

NVIu'ievor  the  worship  of  a  deity  has  obtained,  there  have 
been  festal  days  consecrated  to  the  various  deities,  on  wliich  the 
soirmnirics  of  religion  have  been  observed,  and  the  usual  avo¬ 
cations  of  society  suspended.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  origin  of  such  holy  days,  the  fact  is  sulncient  to 
«he\v  the  acknowledged  connection  between  the  worship  of  a 
nod  and  the  consecration  of  a  day  to  his  honour.  The  common 
lumos  given  to  the  days  of  the  week,  afford  a  standing  memorial 
ofiiie  practice.  The  Jew  still  observes  the  seventh  day  as  his 
Sdl)bath ;  the  Mohammedan  bubbath  is  the  sixth  day;  the 
fourth  is  sacred  to  Boodh ;  and  each  of  the  others,  probably, 
has  been  appropriated  to  some  form  of  idolatrous  superstition. 
The  Christian  sabbath-hreuker  alone,  of  all  religionists,  appears 
ainnng  the  heathen  or  Moslem  nations  as  an  atheist, — without  a 
Gotl,  for  be  observes  no  sacred  day,  has  no  hour  of  prayer, 
practises  no  outward  worship.  In  too  many  countries,  the  na¬ 
tives  have  1)0(11  indebted  to  tlic  labours  of  our  Missionaries  for 
the  recent  discovery,  tliat  the  English  have  any  religion  at  all. 

Ihit  it  has  been  objected  against  this  view'  of  the  subject,  that 
‘  if  the  command  by  which  the  Sabbath  was  instituted,  be  bind- 
'ing  upon  Christians,  it  must  be  binding  as  to  the  day,  the 
‘duties,  and  the  penalty;  in  none  of  which  it  is  received.* • 
This  assertion,  which  iiardly  deserves  the  name  of  an  argument, 
we  meet  with  a  fiat  denial.  As  to  the  day,  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  it  might  he  changed  by  the  same  authority  that  ordained 
it;  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  relates  to  the  evidence  of 
such  an  authorized  change  having  been  made.  As  to  the  duties, 
they  arc  substantially  the  same ;  and  no  penalty  is  denounced  in 
the  Fourth  Commandment.  What  is  obligatory  upon  Chris¬ 
tians,  is  the  Moral  Law',  not  the  Mosaic  Code ;  and  we  have 
consequently  nothing  to  do  w  ith  any  of  the  regulations  contained 
in  that  code,  respecting  cither  the  Sabbath  or  any  other  part  of 
the  fJewish  ritual  and  polity.  Even  Heylyn  recognizes  this  im¬ 
portant  distinction,  blaming  Hesychius  for  boldly  cutting  the 
Fourth  Commandment  out  of  the  Decalogue,  and  making  up  the 
number  ten  by  the  same  expedient  that  the  Papists  have  ha(jl 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  cover  tlieir  suppression  of  the  Second. 
‘  But  here,*  he  says,  *  Hesychius  w'as  deceived  in  taking  this 
‘  commandment  to  be  only  ceremonial ;  whereas  it  is  indeed  of  a 
‘  mixed  or  middle  nature  ;  for  so  the  schoolmen  and  other 
'kained  authors  in  these  later  times,  grounding  themselves 


*  Paley's  Moral  Phil.  B.  v.  c.  7* 
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•  upon  the  Fathers,  Imvc  resolveil  it  generally.  Moral  h'is'as 
‘  to  the  duty,  that  there  must  be  a  time  appointed  for  'the  serrice 
‘  of  God ;  and  Cerrmontaf,  as  unto  the  day,  to  be  one  of  seven 

•  and  to  continue  tliat  whole  day,  and  to  surcease  that  day  from 

•  all  kind  of  w'ork.  As  worn/,  placed  amongst  the  Ten  Com- 
‘  mandments,  extending  unto  all  mankind,  and  written  naturally 
‘  in  our  hearts  by  the  hand  of  nature :  as  ceremonial,  appertaining* 

‘  to  the  Law  Levitical,  peculiar  only  to  the  Jews,  and  to, he  reck- 
‘  oned  with  the  rest  of  Moses*  Institutes.*  •  ' 

In  the  Fourth  Commandment  itself,  however,  we  know  of 
nothing  that  can  be  called  ceremonial,  except  it  be  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  do  any  work  on  that  day  ; — a  prohibition  which  our  Lord 
has  taught  us  to  interpret  in  its  genuine  spirit,  as  one  not  of 
rigour,  but  of  mercy,  and  binding  only  to  the  extent  that  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  primary  design  of  the  institution.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  the  New  Testament,  a  declaration  which  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  an  abstract  proposition  or  moral  axiom, 
than  that  which  our  Lord  made  on  this  very  subject,  when  He 
told  the  Pliarisees,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath.*'  (Mark  ii.  27.)  To  an  unprejudiced 
reader,  l>oth  the  terms  of  the  proposition  and  the  scope  of  the 
reasoning  would  appear  to  forbid  the  notion,  that  the  Sabbath 
was  instituted  for  the  Jew  only, — for  an  insignificant  nation 
occupying  a  petty  principality :  it  was  made  for  man.  But  in 
what  sense  was  it  made  for  man  ?  We  do  not  conceive  that  Our 
Lord  here  means  to  define  the  whole  end  of  the  institution.  It 
w'as  certainly  designed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  serve  as  a  standing 
memorial,  a  sign,  and  a  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  Hispco- 

}>le.  It  was  set  apart  for  the  honour  of  His  name,  and  was  hal- 
oweil  to  His  service.  But,  viewed  under  another  aspect,  as  a 
day  of  rest,  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  man.  (rod  has 
reserved,  as  it  were,  this  portion  of  time  to  Himself,  that  He 
might  bestow  it  afresh  as  a  precious  boon,  guarded  from  in¬ 
fringement  by  Divine  sanction,  upon  the  labourer,  the  slave, 
and  the  domestic  animals  groaning  under  man's  oppression.  To 
man,  sentenced  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  eat  bread,  this  day 
of  rest  comes  as  a  mitigation  of  the  curse,  by  enforcing  a  periodi¬ 
cal  susjiension  of  his  toils.  In  the  repetition  of  the  law,  Deut. 
V.,  a  particular  prominence  is  given  to  this  part  of  the  command¬ 
ment — “  that  thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest 
as  well  as  thou.  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant 
(rather,  a  glare)  “  in  the  land  of  Egypt.**  Six  days*  labour  might 
be  exacted  from  those  in  servitude,  but  the  seventh  was  at  once 
sanctified  and  blesseil, — holy  to  God,  and  blessed  to  man.  Those 
jversons  who  contend  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  instituted  at 


•  Iloylyn’s  History  of  the  Sabbath,  p. 
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filial,  ill  whut  seiuic  the  seventh  Uav 

gveu  iVoiii  the  Cix^atioi).  Surely  the  blessing  of  tlie  Creator  was 
not  ule)lly.  ineireqiive  and  inojierativc  for  two  tboussAd  >  fi,Ye 
hmalreil  yqai's.  Yet,  liow  could  the  Sabbath  be  blessed  before 
ituas  instituteil  I  Or  how  could  the  blessing  take  eiicet,  if  it 
»*as  not  observed  ?  And  if  this  be  tlie  primitive  cliaracter  of 
ilie  ir^stitution,  juid  it  was  made  for  man,  who  tdiall  dare  deprive 
him  of  tli^  blessing,  but  He  who  gave  it?  Surely  He  who  oame 
to  give  Ills  life  a  ransom  for  the  sinner,  who  was  anointed  to 
|)t:cach  the  Gus|>el  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  and 
U)  set  at  liberty  them  that  arc  bruised,— -never  revoked  the  boon, 
never  reversed  the  blessing.  Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if, 
iu  this  ras))ect,  the  Christian  dispensation  were  less  merciful  than 
the  Jewish,  and  had  a  less  beneficent  aspect  upon  the  sons  of 
bbour  and  the  victims  of  oppression.  If  the  Gospel  had  abo- 
Ibbed  the  Sabbath,  the  infidel  would  have  been  furnished  with 
a  stronger  argument  against  the  credibility  of  Christianity,  than 
any  whicli  he  has  hitherto  been  able  to  devise. 

Nothing  could  be  more  consonant  with  the  merciful  desiffu, 
or  with  the  s^icred  character  of  the  Sabbath,  than  tiie  miratnes 
of  healing  by  which  our  Lord  shewed  forth  His  Divine  power, 
engaged  attention  to  His  teaching,  and  constrained  the  multitude 
to  glorify  the  God  of  Israel.  Those  who  malignantly  charged 
Him  with  thereby  breaking  the  Sabbath,  He  plainly  convicts  of 
inconsistency  and  hypocrisy,  and  with  misUking  the  very  end 
of  tiic  Commandment,  iiad  they  understood  their  own  Law 
and  their  own  Scriptures,  had  they  attended  to  the  import  of 
the  Divine  declaration,  **  1  will  have  mercy  rather  than  sacri¬ 
fice”,  tliey  would  not,  lie  says,  “  have  condemned  the  guiltless.** 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.** 
By  the  absurd  superstition  of  the  Jews,  the  outward  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  means  subordi* 
natc  to  an  end,  was  made  the  end  itself ;  as  if  there  were  some 
intrinsic  excellence,  some  mystic  virtue  in  the  seventh  day,  on 
account  of  which  it  was  to  be  hallowed,  and  as  if  man  were 
created  to  do  it  honour  ♦.  Thus  was  the  very  purpose  of  the 
command  frustrated  by  their  traditions,  and  the  oi*iginal  cliarac¬ 
ter  of  the  institution  as  a  blessing  and  a  boon,  entirely  perverted 

^  Thus,  Philo  the  Jew,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Ilcvlyn,  gives  ibis 
reason  for  tlie  Institution:  ^  Now  why  God  chose  tne  seventh  day, 
‘  and  established  it  by  law  for  the  day  of  rest,  von  need  not  ask  at  all 

*  of  me,  since  both  physicians  and  philosophers  havT  so  oft  declared,  cif 
‘  what  grt'at  jiow’er  and  virtue  that  number  is,  as  in  all  other  thinM, 

*  Ko  s|>ecially  on  the  nature  and  state  of  man.  And  thus  you  have  the 
‘  reasoq  of  the  seventh  day  Sabbath.*  Heylyn’s  History  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  p.  If). 
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by  a  burdensome  and  vexatious  systoiu  of  ceretnoaiiil  restric* 
tions.  To  expose  and  discountenance  this  perverse  miseen- 
struction  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  our  Lord  taught,  IkhIi  in 
words  and  by  His  practice,  that  it  was  made  for  man’s  use  and 
benefit,  and  that  its  ceremonial  sanctity  ought  to  yield  to  the 
moral  ends  of  the  institution.  It  is  added,  “  Wherefore  the 
Son  of  Man  is  lord  also  of  the  Sabbath  ;**  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  understood  as  claiming  not  only  a  freedom  from  its  restric¬ 
tions,  and  the  paramount  authority  which  Indonged  to  one  who 
was  “  greater  than  the  temple  ”  and  greater  than  the  Sabbath, 
but  a  power  to  make  that  change  in  the  Institution  which.has 
followed  upon  our  Lord's  resurrection. 

The  superstitious  veneration  in  which  the  Jews  held  the 
seventh  day,  because  it  was  the  seventh,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  overloaded  the  Sabbath  with  their  traditional 
ordinances,  may  be  considered  as  presenting  a  strong  reason  for 
setting  aside  the  Jewish  Sabbath  altogether,  by  the  consecration 
of  a  new  day  to  the  primary  objects  of  the  institution.  And 
another  reason  may  be  given  for  such  a  change.  The  keeping 
of  the  seventh  day  was  the  badge  of  the  Jew,  by  which  be 
was  distinguished  from  the  worshippers  of  other  deities  than 
Jehovah. 

*  Culta  Palcstino  septima  sacra  viro.*  (Ovid.) 

It  was  proper  that  the  Christian  should  in  like  manner  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  not  only  from  the  idolater,  but  from  the  Jew,  by  a 
similar  |H'Culiarity,— the  sacred  festival  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 
Thus,  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  originally  a  preventive  of 
idolatry,  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  ))reventive  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  I'hat  such  has  been  its  operation,  we  know ;  and  we  ctn 
scarcely  therefore  doubt  that  such  was  the  design  of  the  change 
in  the  institution.  This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
Dishop  Horsley.  ‘  Dy  keeping  a  Sabbath,’  he  remarks,  ‘we 
‘  acknowledge  a  God,  and  declare  that  we  are  not  atheists;  by 
‘  keeping  one  day  in  seven,  we  protest  against  idolatry,  and 
‘  acknowledge  that  God. w  ho  in  the  beginning  made  the  heavens 
‘  and  the  earth ;  and  by  keeping  our  Sabbath  on  the  first  day 
'  of  the  week,  we  protest  against  Judaism,  and  acknowledge 
*  that  God  who,  having  made  the  world,  sent  His  only-begotte« 
‘  Son  to  redeem  mankind.  The  observation,  therefore,  of  the 
‘  Sunday  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  a  public  w’eekly  assertion 
‘  of  the  first  two  articles  in  our  creed, — the  belief  in  God  ibe 
‘  Father  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  m 
‘  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our  Lord.’  • 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  a  natural  explanation 
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would  atttorded  of  tlK)se  passages  in  the  Apostolic  Wriliwgs 
irhich  have  been  thought  to  imply  that  Christians  arc  not  bound 
to  observe  the  Jewish  8nhbsth ;  g*.  Col.  ii.  17,  ’Let  no 

Nsiu  judge  you  in  respe<M  of . the  Sabhathk.”  Whether 

this  reters  to  the  weekly  Sabbath  at  ail,  is  iudecvd  donhtfVTl*; 
tnd  taken  by  itself,  it  would  imply  no  more  than  that  Chri.stians 
tre  not  to  judge  each  other  as  to  the  |)roper  mode  of  observing 
it.  A  stronger  passage,  if  the  Sabbath  may  be  supposed  to  be 
iarluded  in  the  reference,  occurs  Koin.  xiv,  5,  (>.  liut  here, 
•again,  the  ceremonial  observance  of  particular  days  is  referred 
to,  chiefly  as  regarded  fasting  at  such  seasons ;  and  as  fasting 
was  never  practised  by  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath-day,  it  seems 
•unlikely  that  that  day  is  alluded  to.  From  Gal.  iv.  9,  10,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  superstitious  observance  of  “  days,  and  months, 
and  times,  and  years,”  had  been  imposed  even  upon  (lentile 
•converts  as  a  part  of  Christianity,  and  as  necessary  to  justi- 
^ntion  ;  an  abuse  which  might  well  call  forth  the  most  indignant 
reproof  from  the  Apostle. 

*  In  tfuda^n,  the  seventh  day  was  observed  as  the  Sabbath  till 

tlic  destruction  of  the  Jewish  jmlity.  It  was  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  the  Apostles  could  have  no  autliority  to  alter,  be¬ 
cause  such  authority  would  have  been  of  a  political  nature. 
How  far  they  conformed  to  the  outward  observance  of  it,  we 
cannot  ascertain;  hut  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  in  directing  the 
circumcision  of  Timothy,  and  in  complying  himself  with  the 
ritual  of  purification  (Acts  xxi.  26),  warrants  the  supposition, 
that  they  would  not  feel  at  liberty  wholly  to  disregard  the  Sab¬ 
bath-day.  On  the  Sabbath,  St.  Paul  was  accustomed '  to  enter 
die  synagogues,  to  reason  w'ith  tlie  Jews  out  of  the  Scriptures 
(Acts  xiii.  42 — 4^1.  xvii.  2.  xviii.  4.) ;  and  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
giving  unnecessary  offence  either  to  Jew  or  Gentile,  would  re¬ 
strain  him  from  any  open  violation  of  the  day  which  the  Jew? 
held  in  such  high  veneration.  ‘ 

It  is  urged  by  Paley,  that  *  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 

*  was  not  one  of  the  articles  enjoined  by  the  Apostles,  in  the 

*  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts,  upon  them  “  which,  from  among 

*  the  Gentiles,  w’ere  turned  unto  God.”’  It  is  strange,  that 
the  reason  that  it  w’as  not  specifically  mentioned,  should  have 
been  wholly  overlooked.  St.  James,  in  counselling  that  the 
Gentile  converts  should  not  be  burthened  with  any  farther  re¬ 
strictions  than  were  absolutely  necessary,  enumerates  a^pnrtici- 
pation  in  idolatrous  festivals  and  impure  rites,  and  the'eatjii|^  of 
the  Hesh  of  strangled  animals  or  of  blood,  (so  utterly  abhoft^t 


*  IHilton  zealously  contends,  that  the  seventh  day  Sahhntli  fsbere 
irferred  to  as  abrogated.  Paley  adduces  the  passage  for  the  same  puf- 
Dwight  denies  that  the  Sabbath  is  meant. 
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to  the  flows,  that  it  wouhl  have  eiulan^re<l  an  open  anci  irrccon- 
ciloahle  sohisni,)  ns  the  only  things  which  it  was  requisite 
to  prohihit ;  “./or/*  he  adds,  “  Moses  ol'old  time  hath  iiv  every 
“  city  tluMU  that  pi-oach  him,  hoin^  road  in  the  t^ynuf^o^es 
“  every  Sahhath  <lav/*  It  was  not  necessary,  (hendore,  to 
write  to  them  res])ect!n<j  such  points  of  moral  or  rt'liiriotis  duly 
as  were  inculcated  hy  that  law  which  was  constantly  read  in 
their  assemhiies.  If  the  oh>ervation  of  the  Sal>hath  was  not 
enjoined  hy  tiie  Apostolic  decree,  neither  was  abstinence  from 
murder,  theft,  lyin^,  or  profaneness;  and,  it  may  fairly  l)e  pre¬ 
sumed,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  Decalogue  was  universally 
known  ami  recoirnised  ns  binding  upon  all  Christians.  For 
even  the  ‘  Uncircumcision’  wore  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
fullil  this  law 

It  appears  certain,  In^w  ever,  timt  the  first  day  in  the  week  wts, 
from  the  very  infancy  of  the  Church,  observed  as  (he  cUv 
sacred  to  the  Uivine  I’ouiider  of  ('hristiauity,  on  which  the  Chri^ 
tians  met  for  rellgiotis  purposes.  I'pon  tliis  point,  wcare  gUdto 
avail  ourselves  of  the  clear  statement  and  popular  authority  of  Pa- 
ley.  ‘  The  praetice  of  lioldiug  religious  assemhiies  utKin  the  first 
‘  day  of  the  week,  was  so  early  and  universal  in  the  Christian 
‘  chuivh,  that  it  carries  with  it  considerable  proof  of  having  ori- 
‘  ginated  from  some  precept  of  (’hrist,  or  of  his  A]x>stles,  though 
'none  such  he  now  extant.  It  was  upon  the  day  of  the 
‘  wt'ok  that  the  disciples  wei*e  assembled,  when  Christ  a|>peared 
‘  to  them  for  the  first  time  after  his  resurrection :  “  then  die 
‘  same  day  at  evening,  hcht^  ihc  first  itay  o  f  the  weeh,  w  hen  the 
‘  doors  were  sliut  w  here  the  disciples  were  assembled,  for  fear  of 
‘  the  dew  s,  came  desns,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.”  John 
‘  XX.  UK  'Fhis,  for  any  thing  that  appears  in  the  account,  might, 
‘  as  to  the  <lay,  have  hoi^n  accidental ;  hut  in  the  verse  of 
‘  the  same  chapiter  we  read,  that  “  after  eight  days,”  that  is,  on 
‘  the  Jlf'st  ftay  of  the  week  /h/Zo/m/g,  of^ain  the  disciples  were 
‘  within;”  which  set'ond  meeting  u}X>n  the  same  day  of  the  week 
‘  looks  like  an  appointment  and  design  to  meet  on  that  particular 
‘  day.  In  the  twentieth  cliapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  wc 
‘  fiml  the  same  custom  in  a  Christian  church  at  a  great  distance 
‘  from  derusalem;— “  And  we  came  unto  tliem  to  Troas  in  five 
‘  days,  where  we  abode  seven  days;  and  fipon  the  first  fUiff  ef 
*  the  when  the  disci fties  catne  ioffcther  to  break  Inread^  i*aal 

'  preached  unto  them.”  Acts  xx.  (>,  7.  The  manner  in  which 
‘  the  historian  mentions  the  disciples  coming  together  to  break 
‘  bread  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  shews,  1  think,  that  the 
'  practice  by  tliis  time  was  familiar  and  established.  St.  Paul 
'  to  the  C  orinthians  w  rites  thus :  “  Concerning  the  collection  for 
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<  the  faints,  as  1  have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia, 

*  even  so  do  ve ;  upon  ihe  first  tiap  of  the  %t}eek\  lot  every  one  of 
‘yon  lay  hy  Idm  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there 
‘  lie  no  gathering  when  I  come.”  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  Ji.  Which  di- 
‘n'Ctinn  afibnis  a  probable  proof,  that  the  first  day  of  tlie  week 
« VAN  already,  amongst  tlie  Christians  both  of  ('orintli  an<l  Gu- 
‘latia,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  religious  application 

*  or  other.  At  the  time  that  St.  John  w  i*ote  the  book  of  his  lieve- 
‘latum,  the  iirst  day  of  the  week  had  obtained  the  name  of  the 
‘AordV  dap: — “  1  was  in  the  spirit,”  says  he,  “  on  the  Lords 
*dnp.''  liev.  i.  10.  Whicli  name,  and  St.  John's  use  of  it,  suf* 
‘liciiMitiy  denote  the  appropriation  of  this  day  to  the  service  of 
‘irligion,  and  that  this  appropriation  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
‘clmrehes  of  Asia.  I  make  no  doubt  that  by  the  Lord's  dap 
‘vHS  meant  t\w first  day  of  the  week;  for  we  find  no  footsteps 
‘  of  any  distinction  of  days,  which  could  entitle  any  other  to  that 
‘  A|i|Hdlation.  The  snbsecjuent  history  of  Christianity  corre- 
'F^uindswith  the  accounts  delivered  on  this  subject  in  Scrip- 
‘ ture. 

*  It  will  he  remembered,  that  we  are  contending,  by  these 
‘proofs,  for  no  other  duty  upon  the  first  day  of  tlie  week,  than 
‘that  of  holding  and  frequenting  religious  assemblies.  A  ces- 
‘sation  u|)on  that  day  from  labour,  beyond  the  time  of  attend- 
'ance  u|>on  public  worship,  is  not  intimated  in  any  passage  of 
‘the  New  Testament;  nor  did  Christ  or  his  Apostles  deliver, 
‘that  we  know'  of,  any  command  to  their  disciples  for  a  discon- 
‘tiiiuance,  upon  that  day,  of  the  common  ofiices  of  their  pro- 
‘fessions;  a  reserve  wliich  none  will  see  reason  to  wonder  at, 
‘or  to  blame  as  a  defect  in  the  institution,  who  consider  that,  in 
‘the  primitive  condition  of  Christianity,  the  observance  of  a  new 
‘»<d>bAth  would  have  been  useless,  or  inconvenient,  or  imprac- 
‘ticahle.  During  Christ's  personal  ministry,  his  religion  was 
‘preached  to  the  Jews  alone.  Thep  already  had  a  sabbath, 

‘  n  Inch,  as  citizens  and  subjects  of  that  economy,  they  were 
'obliged  to  keep ;  and  did  keep.  It  was  not  therefore  probable, 

‘  that  Christ  would  enjoin  another  day  of  rest  in  conjunction 
‘with  this.  When  the  new'  religion  came  forth  into  tlie  Gen- 
‘tile  world,  converts  to  it  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  from 

*  those  classes  of  society  w  ho  have  not  their  time  and  labour  at 
‘their  own  dis|x>sal;  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that 
‘  onbolieving  masters  and  magistrates,  and  they  who  directed 
‘the  employment  of  others,  would  permit  their  slaves  and  la- 
‘bourors  to  rest  from  their  work  every  seventh  day  :  or  that 
‘civil  government,  indeed,  wouUl  have  submitted  to  the  loss  of 
*»  seventh  part  of  the  public  iiidiistry,  and  that  too  in  addition 
'to  tlie  muuerous  festivals  which  the  national  religions  indulged 
‘to  the  people ;  at  least,  this  would  have  been  an  encumbrance, 
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‘  whicli  might  have  greatly  retanlod  the  reception  of  Chrk« 

‘  tiaiiity  in  the  world.  In  reality,  the  institution  of  a  weekly 
*  sabbath  is  so  connected  with  the  functions  of  civil  life,  aiul  re- 
‘  quires  so  much  of  the  concurrence  of  civil  law  in  its  reguUtioQ 
‘  and  support,  that  it  cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  made  the  or- 
‘  dinance  of  any  religion,  till  that  religion  be  received  as  the  re- 
‘  ligion  of  the  state.*  *  , 

In  tliis  account,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  we  deem 
exceptionable ;  for,  according  to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
primary  design  of  a  Sabbath,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment,  tlie  observation  of  one  day  in  the  week  for  public 
worship,  and  the  consecration  of  that  day  to  “  the  Lord,”  in¬ 
volving  the  open  profession  of  a  belief  in  Christ  and  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  his  authority, — arc  a  complete  fultilmeut  of 
the  moral  dutif  enjoined  by  that  Commandment,— at  least,  as 
respects  our  duty  to  Ciod.  The  cessation  from  labour  cannot 
he  regarded  as  a  moral  duty,  except  so  far  as  recpiisite  for  the 
due  discharge  of  that  duty ;  and  to  that  extent,  he  who  observ¬ 
ed  the  I.ord’s  Day,  must  have  observed  it  as  a  day  of  rest. 
The  prohibition  io  work  on  the  Sabbath,  we  have  seen,  was 
<lesigned  less  for  the  sake  of  the  master,  than  for  that  of  the 
servant;  less  as  a  religious  restriction,  than  as  a  protective  en¬ 
actment.  Hut,  in  order  to  its  effectual  operation  in  the  latter 
respect,  it  was  re()uisite  that  it  should  be  made  a  national  or¬ 
dinance ;  and  as  such,  it  was  interwoven  with  the  Jewish  polity. 
Hut  although,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Michaelis,  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  Sabbath  was  guarded  by  such  aw  ful  sanctions  under 
the  Theocrasy,  and  the  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
visited  with  the  punishment  denounced  against  blasphemy  or 
idolatry  ;  yet,  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest,  must  be  viewed  as 
a  political  institution,  and  the  suspension  of  labour  as  less  an 
absolute  duty,  than  a  civil  immunity.  It  was  made  for  man. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Lord’s  Day  could  not  be  publicly  ob¬ 
served,  especially  as  a  festival,  without  its  partaking  more  or 
less  of  the  character  of  a  Sabbath, — without  a  suspension  of 
secular  employments  ;  and  the  festal  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  might  seem  to  be  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  pri¬ 
mitive  institution,  than  the  repulsive  rigour  and  superstitious  re¬ 
finements  of  the  Jew  isli. 

That  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord’s  Day  were  observed 
by  the  first  Christians,  at  least  by  the  Jewish  converts,  may  be 
inferred  as  well  from  the  passages  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles 
above  referred  to,  as  from  the  language  of  Ignatius  in  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  times  of  the  New  Testament.  ‘Let 
‘  us,’  he  says,  ‘  no  longer  sabbatize,  but  keep  the  Lord’s  Day, 
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*  on  which  onr  Life  arose.**  It  would  seem  tliat  there  were 
Christians  in  his  days,  who  still  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
An  attention  to  the  circunistances  of  the  case  will,  we  think, 
account  for  this,  and  will  shew,  that  no  formal  and  direct  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  first  day  for  the  seventh  woulil  have  been  either 
desirable  or  practicable.  *rhe  Ajiostles  could  not  abolish  the 
Jewish  Sabbath :  it  was  a  political  ordinance  with  which  they 
were  not  at  liberty  to  intermeddle,  nor  had  they  power  to  enact 
that  another  day  should  be  publicly  observed  as  a  sabbath  in 
Hs  stead.  Besides,  till  Christianity  had  established  itself,  it 
was  most  desirable  that  the  seventh  day  should  still  be  observed, 
since  it  afforded  the  Apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the  (iospel, 
the  only  fair  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  Jews  convened  in 
large  bodies  in  their  synagogues,  and  at  leisure  to  listen  to  their 
addresses.  All  that  they  could  do  without  loosening  the  bonds 
of  morality  ns  well  as  of  political  obligation,  they  did.  They 
instituted  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  on  which  Chris¬ 
tians  should  assemble  for  social  worship  and  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supfwr  ;  they  commanded  them  “  not  to  forsake  the 
assemblingof  themselves  together”  (lleb.  x.  2(i) ;  they  discoun¬ 
tenanced  the  judaicnl  su])erstition  respecting  the  Sabbath  ;  and 
they  inculcated  that  more  correct  and  enlightened  construction 
of  the  letter  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  which  Our  Lord  had 
sanctioned,  and  which  accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  By  this  means,  the  notion  that  there  was  any  in¬ 
herent  virtue  or  sanctity  in  the  seventh  day,  would  be  gradually 
dispelled ;  and  when  the  Jew  ish  Sabbath  ])assed  away,  as  a 
political  ordinance,  with  the  Temple,  and  polity,  and  nation  of 
the  Jews,  the  Lord’s  Day,  already  sacred  throughout  the 
Churches,  would,  without  any  violent  change,  gradually  super¬ 
sede  the  observance  of  any  other  day  of  rest. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  brought  to  nearly  the  same  general  con¬ 
clusion  as  Paley,  though  diflering  from  him  in  some  of  his  pre¬ 
mises;  namely,  that  ‘  the  assembling  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
‘week  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  and  religious  instruc- 
*tion,  fA*  a  law  of  Christianity,  of  Divine  appointment ;  the 
‘  resting  on  that  day  from  our  employments,  longer  than  we  are 
'detained  from  them  by  attending  upon  these  assemblies,  is  to 
‘  Christians  an  ordinance  of  human  institution  ;  binding,  never- 
‘  theless,  upon  the  conscience  of  every  individual  of  a  country 
'  in  which  a  w’eekly  sabbath  is  established,  for  the  sake  of  the 
‘beneficial  purposes  which  the  public  and  regular  observance 
‘of  it  promotes  ;  and  recommended,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to 
‘  the  Divine  approbation,  by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  what 


•  See  Lardner’s  Works.  Vol.  iv.  p.  217* 
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*  (iod  \vn«  pl<»rtsoil  to  make  a  5H>lonm  part  of  the  law  which  he 
‘  tlelivcred  to  the  |>oople  of  Israel,  anil  hy  its  auhaorvieiH'y  to 

•  many  of  the  aamc  o'^os/  The  points  in>on  which  this  state¬ 
ment  appears  to  tts  ilch'ctive  or  en»noo\ts,  a\T  these.  First,  is 
a  human  institntion  cannot,  iti  ottr  view,  he  himling  upon  the 
conscience,  the  rcstinir  on  the  Ford's  Day  either  is  virtually  en¬ 
joined  hy  the  law  of  ('hristianity,  or  it  is  not  hindine  on  the 
conscience,  how*  stronjjl^  soever  it  may  recommend  itwc  if  to  onr 
practice.  vSocondly,  if  the  rcstinjj  on  that  day  is  snhsrrmnt  to 
the  satnc  \tsos  as  w  ere  intondoil  to  l>c  answ  eviMi  hy  that  part  of 
the  dewish  Fnw,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  higher  purposes  of  the 
institution, — and  the  day  itself  is  consecrated  to  r«'li<iious  par- 
poses  hv  Diviim  appointment, — it  may  safely  he  aifinne<l,  that 
the  same  law  which  enjoins  the  n  iigious  ohseiwance  of  the  dsf, 
virtually  enjoins  that  v  hich  is  snhsewient  to  it,  and  that  ttie 
resting  is  not  a  mere  human  institution;  that  it  is  binding  on 
the  conscience.  'Thirdly,  we  must  remark,  that  if  the  l/ord's 
Day  he,  av  is  admitted,  of  Divine  appointment,  and  if  its  re- 
semhlani'c  to  the  dewish  Sabbath  l>e  thus  complete,  as  a  day  of 
*  holy  (HMivocat ion'  and  vest,  the  change  of  the  day  being  the 
only  fentmv  in  which  they  materially  differ;  if,  while  the  Scrip 
tnre  forbids  ns  to  suppose,  that  the  Moral  I /aw  ,  as  ctmtained  in 
the  Decalogne,  has  t  ver  Ix’en  i^pealed,  the  duty  enjoined  by 
the  Worth  C^ommandment  is  completely  fnihlled  hy  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  C'hristian  Institution,  in  oiredience  to  I'Hvine 
authority  ; — then  sin*ely  we  w  ant  no  express  command,  no  posi¬ 
tive  pivcept,  heyond  the  wovtls  of  tlie  original  law,  to  enforce 
the  duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  to  warrant 
onr  regarding  the  fii>*t  day  of  tin*  week  as  “  the  day  which  the 

lioi\l  hath  maile"  for  ns  to  “rejoice  and  be  glad  thertMn,** 
instead  of  the  seventh  ;  the  memon  d  of  creation  giving  place 
to  the  memorial  of  a  greater  work,  the  re<lemption  of  tire  worUI. 
I'he  Sahhath  was  ma<le  for  man,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
has  !tot  deprived  him  of  the  henc'ficont  oixlinance. 

'This,  then,  is  the  position  on  which  we  take  our  stand;  that 
the  ftporol  law  of  the  Sahhath  has  not  heen  made  void  by  the 
C'hristian  dispensation,  but  has  rather  been  established  by*  it; 
that  it  is  of  Divine  authority  and  per|>etnal  obligation;  but  that 
the  polifirni  law*  of  the  Sahhath,  like  the  political  laws  protect* 
ing  property  and  punishing  theft  or  other  offences  prohihiteil  hy 
the  IVcniogiie,  can  he  regulated  and  enforced  only  by  the  civil 
authorities.  The  ‘  power  of  the  Church  ’  can  neither  bind  the 
conscience  as  to  the  religious  duty,  nor  competent  to  onlatn 
a  suspension  of  secular  emjdoynumls.  To  assert  the  former, 
would  he  to  open  the  door  to  the  pretensions  of  the  llomisli 
Church  :  to  affirm  the  latter,  would  be  to  judaize, — to  ascribe 
to  the  Christian  Church  the  complex  authority  of  a  theocracy . 
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Ytt,  to  say,  Milton,  the  tierce  antagonist  of  high- 

churrh  claims  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Judaism  on  the  other, 
who  c(^mplained  of  ‘  the  New  Forcers  of  ('onscience  uniler  the 
'  Long  Farliainent/  tliat 

‘  Nrw  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large/ — 

thil  same  Milton,  greatest  of  bards,  but  not  of  thcologists,  con- 
lends.  that  ‘  the  voluntary  assembling’  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  for  Divine  worship,  and  the  *  relinquishing  of  all  worldly 
‘irtairs,’  ‘  may  conveniently  take  place  once  every  seven  days, 
‘particularly  on  the  first  day  of  the  week;  provided  altvaifSf 
•that  it  be  observed  in  compliance  with  the  authority  of  the 
‘  Church,  and  not  in  obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the  magistrate/* 
Thus  do  extremes  meet.  Who  would  have  expected  to  find 
Hcylyii  the  semi-papist,  and  Milton  the  Republican,  concur  in 
•scribing  to  ('luirch  authority  this  high  prerogative, — the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  a  holy  day  and  the  regulation  of  the  secular  uti'airs  of 
•  nation  ?  Jealous  of  subordinating  the  concerns  of  religion 
to  the  control  or  interference  of  the  State,  Milton  did  not  per¬ 
ceive,  that  he  was  attributing  the  authority  of  the  State  to  the 
Church.  All  ecclesiastical  power  is  a  deduction  from  the  just 
power  of  the  Civil  (lovcrnment, — a  usurpation  of  the  magisterial 
functions,— a  robbery  upon  the  State*  But  the  design  of  power 
b  to  afford  protection.  Can  the  Church  to  which  this  j>ower 
is  attributed,  afford  the  retjuisite  protection  ?  Clearly  not.  1 
may,  it  is  true,  of  my  own  accord,  relinquish  all  w  orldly  afiiiirs 
•n  the  day  prescribed  by  the  Church,  or  on  any  other  day,  />ro- 
tided  that  1  am  the  master  of  my  time  and  of  my  actions ;  and  I 
nay  abstain  from  using  the  labour  of  others  on  that  day.  But 
can  I  devote  the  day  to  religion,  and  cease  from  work,  if  1  urn 
not  my  own  master?  Will  the  Church  step  between  me  and 
my  master  or  employer,  and  protect  me  against  being  compelled 
to  attend  to  secular  affairs  on  that  day  ?  If  she  can,  she  must 
possess  a  power  which  Christ  never  bestowed  upon  her, — a 
power  to  interfere  with  social  and  political  relations.  If  she 
cannot,  what  is  her  power  but  an  empty  pretence,  a  nugatory 
claim  ? 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  explain  our  views  of  tlie  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  may  legitimately 
be  enforced  by  the  Civil  Power,  we  must  just  glance  at  what  we 
have  proposed  as  the  second  part  of  the  Inquiry ;  namely,  what 

•  Milton's  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  ]).  610.  He  adds: — 
*  and  likewise  that  a  snare  be  not  laid  for  the  ctmscience  by  the  alle^o- 
‘  tion  of  a  Divine  commandment  borrowed  from  the  Decalogue.*  lie 
thought  that  the  seventh  day  must  in  that  case  be  observed. 
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mre  the  niorol  ends  anil  social  benefits  comprehended 'hi  the 
desit^n  aiiil  operation  of  the  institution  ? 

<.  The  primary  clesiirn  of  the  Sabbath,  we  have  already  shewn 
to  be,  the  perpetuation  of  the  belief  in  and  acknowledgement  of 
the  God  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  In  the  words 
of  l)r.  Dwight,  ‘  tlie  Sabbath  is  the  great  means  of  preserving 
‘  in  the  world  the  knowledge  and  tlie  worship  of  the  one  ‘livin» 

‘  aoil  true  (rod.  Wherever  the  Sabbath  is  not,  there  is  nt> 

‘  \vor'*hi|>,  no  religion:  man  forgets  (lod,  and  God  forsake* 

‘  man.’  it  is  moreover  a  princijial  means  of  promoting  ciriliza- 
tion.  Tile  same  excellent  'riieologian  remarks,  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  ‘  the  only  means  ever  deviled  of  communicating  impor- 
‘  taut  insiriietion  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind.*  ‘  Dn  a  day 
‘  devoted  to  no  em])loyment  but  the  gaining  of  this  knowledge, 

‘  and  the  performance  of  those  religious  duties  which  unite 
‘  with  it  in  perfect  harmony, — in  a  place  convenient  and  sacred, ~ 
‘  on  an  occasion  infinitely  important,— and  with  the  strongpower 
‘  of  sympathy  to  aid  and  impress, — a  thousand  persons  are 

*  taught  the  best  of  all  knowledge,  the  most  useful  to  them- 

*  selves,  and  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind, — for  a  less  sum 
‘  than  must  be  expended  by  a  twentietli  part  of  their  number, 
‘  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  instruction  as  this.  No  device  of 
‘  the  heathen  philosophers,  or  of  modern  infidels,  greatly  as 

*  they  have  boasted  of  their  wisdom,  can  be  compared,  as  to  its 
‘  usefulness,  with  this.’* 

Look  at  what  may  be  termed  the  economical  operation  of 
the  Institution.  Hy  the  law  of  tlie  Sabbath,  n  rertafh  portion 
of  time  is  secluded  fiom  the  operation  of  commercial  demand, 
is  released  from  the  all-absorbing  appropriation  of  wealth,  and 
thrown  open,  ns  a  common  right,  to  all  classes  of  the  coniiininitv, 
—free  and  pure  as  the  air  of  heaven.  Hy  this  means,  the  poor 
man  is,  in  fact,  presented  with  a  certain  quantity  of  time,  which 
he  can  afi'ord  to  spend  or  to  give  as  he  pleases.  He  may  spend 
it  on  his  family,  he  may  consecrate  it  to  religion,  or  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  benevolence,  and  be  no  loser.  l>y  this  same  law,  an 
indefinite  quantity  of  labour  is  set  at  liberty,  cost-free^  which  is 
available  for  all  the  purposes  of  charity.  We  see  liow  this 
works  in  tlie  Sunday-school  system.  In  Sunday-schools,  even 
if  the  labour  of  the  teachers  he  entitled  to  remuneration,  their 
time  can  he  a  fiord  ed  at  a  much  lower  price  than  on  any  other 
day.  In  point  of  fact,  both  their  lime  and  their  labour  are,  to 
a  vast  extent,  gratuitously  and  disinterestedly  devoted  to  the 
philanthropic  taek  of  communicating  instruction  to  numbers 
who  would  otherwise  remain  wholly  untaught.  But  this  is  not 

•  Dwight’s  Theology,  Serin,  cix. 
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the  only  respect  in  which  the  Sunday-school  system  is  the 
cheapest.  They  are  the  cheapest  schools  to  such  parents  as 
can  make  auy  tiling  of  the  time  of  their  children ;  and  in  ma¬ 
nufacturing  districts,  this  cheap  education,  cheap  as  costing  no* 
thing  in  time^  is  all  that  they  can  bestow  upon  them  after  a 
very  early  age.  And  where  it  is  not  the  only  education  the 
children  obtain,  (and  we  fully  admit  its  insufficiency  and  in¬ 
adequacy  as  a  substitute  for  tlie  day-school  or  for  parental  su¬ 
perintendence,)  still,  it  is  so  much  additional  education,  oflen 
continued  during  a  longer  period,  and  of  a  kind  the  most  valu¬ 
able,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  Now  all  this  re¬ 
sults  from  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  imperfectly  as  it  is  enforced 
by  the  Legislature. 

But  we  have  said,  that  the  poor  man,  and  we  may  add,  the 
man  in  better  circumstances  too,  the  mercantile  man  or  trader, 
struggling  hard  in  the  fight  for  a  competency  or  for  wealth, 
can  ajford  to  give  this  one  day  to  his  family ;  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  best  affections  of  our  nature,  to  the  discharge  of  the  most 
solemn  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  parent  and  master,  to 
the  pure  joys  of  domestic  life.  We  are  not  going  to  draw  a 
poetical  picture  of  the  Sabbath.  We  know  but  too  well,  that 
this  is  not  the  use  to  which  the  day  of  God  is  generally  turned. 
But  we  say,  that  it  presents  an  opportunity  of  this  nature,  cost- 
free  ; — that  all  this  good  comes  within  the  design  of  the  law  and 
its  proper  operation; — and  that  the  full  effect  is  frustrated  only 
by  the  indolence,  perverseness,  and  guilt  of  man. 

Many  collateral  benefits  arising  from  the  law  might  be  pointed 
out,  some  of  an  economical,  others  of  a  physical  nature;  the  lat¬ 
ter  relating  to  the  bodily  health  of  man,  and  the  life  of  the  beast. 
I)r.  Dwight  mentions,  among  the  subordinate  and  indirect 
benefits  arising  from  the  appointment  of  a  Sabbath,  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  promoting  neatness  and  cleanliness  among  the  inferior 
classes,  the  prevalence  of  which  qualities  bears  almost  uniformly 
a  proportion  to  the  regard  which  is  paid  to  its  observance.  The 
following  remarks  by  Mr.  Holden  are  also  well  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention. 

'  It  is  n(»t  one  of  the  least  among  the  many  advantages  of  the  Sab- 
batli,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  advance  the  social  and  intellectual  cha¬ 
racter  of  man.  Its  effects  in  this  respect,  though  extensive  as  the 
limits  of  society,  arc  most  apparent  among  those  ranks  where  its  influ- 
CTice  is  most  wanted, — the  inaustrious  j)oor.  In  the  cottages  of  those 
who  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  their  manual  labour,  it  creates  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  comfort  and  contentment,  of  quiet  and  pleasurable  repose,  which 
is  the  parent  of  gentle  and  civilized  manners.  Its  weekly  recurrence 
prcnluces  habits  of  order  and  regularity,  favourable  to  the  due  subordi¬ 
nation  which  must  exist  in  every  well-governed  state.  On  the  sab¬ 
bath,  each  cottage  assumes  its  neatest  trim ;  the  inmates  put  off  their 
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ordinary  garb,  erery  indivulual  being  anxious  to  appear  ia  their  beat  i 
a|){mrel ;  and  Uio  love  (»f  dreas,  mnnetinu^  indeenl  absurd,  and  same* 
tiDUM  0ul|)ablo,  yet,  in  the  degree  it  obtaiiia  among  the  |MK>r,  i« 
rall^’  a  Htiinulus  to  frug<Uitv,  eieanliness,  and  induhtry.  The  eotuger,  I 
nesting  from  his  toils,  ana  adorned  in  his  In'st  attire,  fet'U  hiinseU 
raised  in  the  order  of  being ;  he  becomes  of  more  imnortana*  in  hu 
own  estimation;  be  sees  in  himself  the  dignity  of  luimao  nature; 
feelings  always  to  bo  encoiira»^d  in  connexion  witYi  ndigions  principle, 
Innsmncb  as  they  are  instrnmental  to  tbe  moral  and  intellect\ia!  ad-  * 
vnneement  of  the  species.*  — //o/f/cw,  pp.  — 1th 

riven  Fagan  writers  have  not  overlooked  tbe  importance  of 
fUibbatical  institutions*  Flato  represents  tbe  solouin  festivals  as 
a  benelicont  remission  of  labour  to  mankind,  wbieb  he  ascribes  | 
to  tbe  gods’**.  And  »Strabo  remarks,  in  a  striking  passage  cited 
by  Mr.  Holden,  that  Mite  v**rv  re.st  withdraws  tbe  mind  from 
‘  human  occupations,  and  turns  it  towards  (lod.'i*  would  not  I 
be  dillicult,  fully  to  sidtstaitliale  tbe  justness  of  these  remarks  by 
an  induction  from  facts;  by  shewing  that  the  state  of  nioraU 
and  the  aspect  of  society  have  uniformly  corresponded  to  the  j 
degree  of  respect  paid  to  ilie  observance  of  tbe  Sabbath.  But 
upon  fH)  extended  an  iinpnry,  we  cannot  here  enter,  rhere  is, 
however,  one  pt)int  upon  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  touch,  and  i 
that  is,  tbe  elfect  which  the  national  ordinance  of  a  Sabbath,—  * 
its  religious  and  political  observance, — has  bad  in  forming  all 
that  is  distinguishing  and  estimable  in  tbe  national  character  of 
Mnglishmon, — or  say  Britons.  It  is  upon  the  Sunday  that  the 
peasant  feels  himself  a  freeman ;  it  is  on  this  day,  that,  in  the 
House  of  (lod,  he  is  lifted  up  to  the  level  of  a  man.  There, 
the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  before  their  common  Maker; 
Uie  mighty  are  put  dow  n  from  their  scats,  and  those  of  low  de¬ 
gree  are  exalted.  On  this  day,  too,  the  solemn  pause  which 
ailords  a  breathing-time  to  labour,  and  im^mses  a  check  upon 
reckless  levity, — 

‘  Tlic  sacred  sabbath’s  mild  repose,* 

tends  to  awaken  or  nourish  the  thinking  powers.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted,  that  the  Mnglishman  thinks  at  least  more  than  his 
neighbours;  and  one  reason  is,  that  he  dances  less,  and  talks 
less.  If  w^e  could  but  add  that  he  drinks  less,  the  difference 
would  be  all  in  his  favour.  But  even  as  it  is,  there  is  a  firm- 


•  *  7)m  jjrwffx  homifium  Inhorihus  uatura  prrsmnn  mi.frrnfi^  rrmf^ 

motirm  lahifrum  staiurrumi  soimnia  festa,'  Plato  dc  1.  2- 

Citoti  bv  Hevlrn,  p.  83. 

♦  ‘  *Hn  AvkTK  tw*  mip  «xa^  axo  arhfpHrifVP  t*» 

ii  MXftK  To>  0iIpi».’  Stnibo  Geagr.  liK  x.  717* 
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a  collated  8tren<»th,  and  a  self-respect  5n  the  genuine 
Knglish  character,  which  are  remarked  by  foreigners,  and  to 
which  tlie  gravity  of  his  habits,  no  doubt,  powerfully  contributes. 

•  rncler  a  despotic  monarchy,*  remarks  an  intelligent  German 
Traveller,  ‘  the  (iovernment  has,  no  doubt,  every  reason  for  al- 
'  lowing  its  slaves,  after  six  toilsome  days  of  labour,  the  indul- 
‘  gciice  of  twenty-four  hours  of  amusement,  that  they  may  forget 

•  themselves  and  their  fate  in  the  dissipation  of  dancing,  sm^- 
‘ing,  and  drinking.’*  lii  a  free  country,  the  people,  he  re¬ 
marks,  ouLjht  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  made  the 
titipcs  of  t^ieir  sn]>eriors ;  and  ‘  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  is 
‘  their  surest  safeguard.’  The  connexion  between  piiritanism 
and  a  ]>assion  for  liberty,  is  not  imaginary ;  nor  was  the  royal 
jwilicy  unworthy  of  Machinvel  himself,  which  commenced  the 
systematic  attack  upon  our  constitutional  rights,  by  an  attempt 
to  undermine  the  sanctity  and  authority  of  the  Sabhatli.  The 
Bonk  of  Sports  was  a  fit  pioneer  for  Despotism.  Those  pre¬ 
tended  friends  of  freedom  who  would  l<K>sen  what  they  are 
pleased  to  regard  as  the  yoke  of  the  Sabbath,  only  shew  them- 
jflws  to  be  as  unsound  patriots  and  shallow  philosophists  as 
they  are  had  Christians.  The  English  Sabbath,  hitherto  the 
happy  distinction  of  our  country,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
palladium  of  our  commonw'ealth,  the  safeguard  of  morals,  the 
nurse  of  manly  thotight,  ami  freedom,  ami  piety.  Nor  is  any 
sign  of  the  times  to  Ik?  viewed  with  greater  dismay,  than  the  in¬ 
creasing  and  daring  profanation  of  the  sacred  day. 

This  consideration  naturally  leads  to  the  third  branch  of  the 
Incjuiry,  which  at  the  present  moment  assumes  a  peculiar  im- 
]mrtance,  since  it  is  evident,  that  the  growing  evil  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  sweep  aw'ay  the  moral  land-marks  of  our  country,  calls 
for  some  energetic  and  decisive  measures.  Our  inquiry 
Ought  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  constituted  a  po¬ 
litical  duty,  and  to  be  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrate?  If  §o, 
upon  what  principle,  and  to  what  extent? 

Our  reply  to  the  first  question  is  a  most  decided  affirmative; 
and  in  as  few  w  ords  as  possible,  we  shall  proceed  to  justify  our 
Opinion  by  attempting  a  solution  of  the  second. 

We  must  first  premise,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  misunderstood,  that  we  do  not  conceive  it  to  be 
my  part  of  the  duty  of  Civil  Government  to  enforce  the  law  of 
God,  as  such, — much  less  to  legislate  for  the  consciences  of 
men.  It  is  neither  within  the  province  nor  in  the  power  of  the 
magistrate,  to  compel  the  sincere  discharge  of  a  religious  ob- 


*  The  Americans  as  they  are.  Sec  Eel.  Rev.  Nov.  1829.  p.  391. 
*Sff  slso,  Jh.  Oft.  1829.  p.  365. 
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li^atioii.  All  attempts  to  force  or  to  bribe  men  to  keep  the 
Sabbath,  by  commanding  their  attendance  at  churchy  or  hi  re. 
warding  tbein  for  it,  must  prove,  in  the  end,  injurious,  rather 
tlian  conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion.  e  go  further  and 
My,  that  the  personal  obligations  of  religion,  which  rest  exrlu* 
sively  unon  l)ivine  authority,  cannot  be  kept  too  distinct  from 
those  which  spring  out  of  the  constitution  of  society.  But, 
although  (government  cannot  compel  men  to  be  religious,  it  can 
and  ought  to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Although  a  man  ought  not  to  he  compelled  hy  the  civil  aiitho. 
rity  to  keep  the  Sabhatli,  he  may  and  ought  to  be  restrained 
from  rolrbing  bis  neighbour  of  the  day  of  rest,  or  from  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  bis  conscientious  observance  of  it,  AU 
though  Christianity  itself  may  not  neeil  the  protecting  nraiof 
the  civil  ]>ower,  Christian  men  claim  to  l>e  protected  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  religious  duties.  It  is  surely  as  pi'oper  as  it  h 
necessary,  that  the  legislature  of  a  free  country  should  make 
some  provision  on  behalf  of  that  class  of  the  community,  whom 
otherw  ise  the  edect  of  com|>etition  would  deprive  of  the  means 
and  the  opportunity  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  ordinances  of 
religion.  It  is  both  lawful  and  expedient,  as  consistent  with 
wise  policy  as  with  moral  rectitude,  that  Government  should  in¬ 
terfere  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  or  sciluctive  and  treacherous  oilers  of  the  rich ;  in  order 
that  the  interests  of  morality  may  not  he  wholly  sacrificed  to 
those  of  luxury,  and  the  outworks  of  public  order  he  levelled, 
for  the  purpose  of  w  idening  the  sphere  of  the  enjoyments  of 
opulence. 

It  will,  wo  presume,  he  admitted,  that  the  temporal  interests  ’ 
of  the  labouring  classes  fall  under  the  proper  cognizance  of 
the  l-a*gislatnre ;  and  that  |>olitical  expediency  alone  limits  the 
extent  to  w  hich  its  interference  may  legitimately  lx*  carried,  in 
regulating  the  concerns  of  trade  and  labour.  Now  wo  need 
not  stop  to  settle  the  question,  (if  it  lx*  a  (jiiestion,)  w  bother  it 
would,  a  priori,  he  w  ise  and  ox|x*diont  for  a  Government  to 
enact  such  an  institution  as  the  Sabbath,  for  the  relief  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  labounng  classes.  e  take  the  facts  as  they 
are.  The  people  are  already  in  ]X)ssession  of  a  Sabbath  ;  it  is 
th«r  birthright ;  a  boon  originally  bestowed  hy  their  Creator, 
ratified  hy  the  law  of  Cdiristianity,  and  confirmed  to  them  by 
prescriptive  rtght  and  statute  law.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  then,  the 
duty  or  (Government,  to  secure  to  them  the  undiminished  pro¬ 
prietorship  of  this  portion  of  time?  What  would  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  breaking  down  this  liarrier  of  protection  thrown 
around  the  mterests  of  the  labouring  classes?  hy,  as  Paley 
most  truly  remarks,  ‘  the  addition  of  the  seventh  day’s  labour 
*  to  that  of  tlie  other  six,  would  have  no  other  efTect,  than  to 
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‘rft^uce  the  price.  The  labourer  him$ey\ytho  deserved  and 
*  wjfterod  by  the  change,  would  gain  pudhiug,*  And  yet» 
have  been  found,  bonourable  men,  hereditary  legUlatort 
too,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom  and  beuevo)ence» 
have  represented  the  enforcement  of  the  Sabbatli  at  a  hard- 
diip  upon  the  poor !  It  is,  forsooth,  a  tyraiuiical  interference 
with  their  natural  rights,  an  infringement  of  their  civil  freedom! 
Perfidious  and  cruel  misrepresentation!  As  the  law  standt, 
no  doubt,  petty  and  illicit  gains  may  be  obtained  by  the  man 
who  works  in  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  owing  to  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  labour  that  is,  on  that  day,  withdrawn  from  tlie 
market.  Hnt  let  the  day  of  rest  be  universally  disregarderl,  and 
those  private  gains  would  totally  disappear  before  the  effects  of 
eoaipctition,  leaving  the  poor  man  poor  indeed. 

Kqiially  shallow  and  unfounded  is  the  objection  against  such 
an  institution,  derived  from  the  supposed  loss  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  by  the  intermission  of  public  industry  one  day  in  the  week* 
Society  is,  in  various  ways,  infinitely  the  gainer  by  an  institution 
so  conducive  to  social  order,  so  powerfully  adapted  to  lessen 
the  enormous  expense  accruing  to  the  State  from  the  comraia- 
sion  of  crime,  and  so  important  as  a  means  of  facilitating  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  on  the  cheapest  terms.  Independently,  however^ 
of  these  considerations,  which  would  shew  that  any  possible 
loss  is  covered  by  an  ample  equivalent,  it  might  be  urged,  in 
reply  to  the  above  objection,  that  continued  labour  without  in¬ 
termission  is  impracticable.  All  nations  have  had  their  festal 
days;  and  political  wisdom,  or  rather  necessity,  has  had  as 
mucli  slmre  as  religion  in  originating  them.  By  superstition 
and  the  corruption  of  morals,  these  festive  interruptions  of  se¬ 
cular  business  have  been  multiplied  to  a  prejudicial  and  demo¬ 
ralizing  extent.  But  the  institution  of  a  weekly  sabbath,  ori¬ 
ginating  in  the  appointment  of  the  God  of  Nature,  marked  by 
his  unerring  wisdom,  returning  with  the  quiet  regularity  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world, — occasions  no  further  inter¬ 
ruption  of  industry,^  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  renew,  as  ii 
were,  and  perpetuate  the  impulse.  The  proper  light  in  which 
we  are  to  regard  the  consecration  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  sab¬ 
bath,  is  that  of  a  minimum.  Less  than  a  seventh  portion  would 
be  insufficient  for  the  relief  required.  The  law  which  prohi¬ 
bited  all  servile  labour  on  the  seventh  day  alone,  may  be  viewed 
as  a  permission  given  to  work,  or  to  exact  labour,  on  all  the  rest, 
the  days  sacred  to  all  other  gods  than  One.  Aod  when 
we  consider  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  at  the  time  that  the  Law 
was  given  from  Sinai,  and  the  design  of  the  Sabbath  .as  a,  pre¬ 
ventive  of  idolatry,  it  will  not  appear  a  forc^  constructioa,  to 
attribute  this  import  to  the  clause,  *  Six  days  thou  maysi  UshQux 
'  and  do  all  thy  work.*  In*  effect,  the  Christian,  or  (must  we 
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BAy  ?)  the  I’l'otestaiit  Sabbath,  is  the  substitute  for  imuiruei'nbl^ 
huliiliiys  anil  saints*  clays,  with  which  the  j^onius  of  heathenbtn 
under  the  form  of  Popery  has  crowded  tlie  Calendar,  and  fet¬ 
tered  the  public  inilustry,  in  most  other  countries.  So  that  the 
ol>scrvance  of  a  Sabbath  tends  to  favour  industry,  as  well  as  to 
protect  it.  It  is  still  the  mimmtim,  beyond  which  labour  cannot 
be  exacted  even  from  the  heast,  (as  is  well  known  to  all  persons 
who  have  experience  on  the  subject,)  without  shortening  the 
term  of  life  and  cutting  the  very  sinews  of  exertion.  The  avarice 
which  denies  such  an  intermission  of  labour  to  the  domestic 
animals,  is  sure  to  entail  its  own  punishment. 

Again ;  w  e  shall  say  nothing  here,  as  to  how  far  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  Government  to  provide  for  the  people  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  by  a  body  of  authorized  teachers  ;  but,  thus  far,  we 
think  all  our  readers  will  go  with  us:  viz.  that  it  is  the  dictate 
of  sound  policy  to  give  every  facility  to  their  bi'ing  taught.  If 
it  be  the  business  of  the  Legislature  to  ))romote  and  encourage 
education  and  institutions  for  the  ditl’iision  of  knowledge,  it 
cannot  lx*  less  necessary  to  provide,  that  the  means  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  religious  instruction  should  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes  of  the  communily,  or  at  least,  that  they  should  not 
be  taken  away  from  them.  Now  the  Sabbath,  we  have  seen, 
aflbrils  the  greatest  possible  facility,  and  the  only  adequate  op¬ 
portunity,  for  communicating  religious  instruction  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  On  this  principle,  then,  it  is  the  boumien 
duty  of  the  l^egislature,  to  provide  that  its  observance  should 
be  protectetl  and  encouraged  to  the  utmost. 

Such  are  the  grounds  upon  w  hich,  as  we  conceive,  the  I^'gis- 
laturc  is  warranted  to  decree  and  enforce  the  observance  of 
what  may  lx;  termed  the  political  part  of  the  institution.  To 
what  overt  acts  in  breach  of  the  Sabbath  the  statutory  pruliibi- 
tions  should  extend,  and  by  what  sanctions  the  law  should  be 
enforced,  are  |H>iiits  confessedly  of  much  dilliculty.  The  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  law'  is  in  all  resjx'cts  unsatisfactory,  and  loudly 
calls  for  that  revision  which  has  been  so  beneficially  applied  to 
other -sections  of  the  statute-book.  The  laws  relating  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  are  of  two  classes ;  those  w  hich  declare  civil  proceedings  or 
legal  processes  on  the  Sunday  to  he  null  or  invalid,  exempting  from 
liability  to  arrest  on  the  Sunday,  and  suspending  all  mercantile 
pn>ceeilings ;  and,  penal  laws  directed  against  working,  trading, 
or  travelling  on  the  Sunday,  or  otherwise  profaning  it.  The 
oiliest  statute  of  tlie  latter  description  is,  we  believe,  the 
Henry  ^  l.cap.  d.,  by  w  hich  it  was  enacted,  tliat  no  lair  or  mar¬ 
ket  ^hould  be  held  on  the  principal  festivals.  Good  Triday,  or 
any  Siiixiay,  except  tlie  four  Sundays  in  harvest,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  Uie  goods  exposed  to  sale.  The  next  statute  mentMMHfU 
by  Blackstone,  is  tlie  I  Car.  I.  c.  L,  which  scarcely  deaorvea 
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BOiici**  as  it  merely  prohibits  persons  from  assembling  out  of 
tliiir  own  parishes  for  any  sport  whatsoever  on  the  day,  or 
ubiiift  unlawful  pastimes,  such  as  bcar-haiting,  bull-buiting,  plays, 
or  intorluiles,  within  their  parishes,  after  Divine  service  on  that 
day,  on  |Kiin  of  paying  tis,  Ad,  to  the  poor.  Yet,  were  this  law 
eniorced  by  an  adequate  penalty,  defective  as  it  is,  it  would  af^^ 
j^icl  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  sabbath-breakers^.  Again, 
by  the  Car.  11.  c.  7,  no  ]>erson  is  allowed  to  work  on  the 
l^uls  day,  or  to  use  any  boat  or  barge,  or  expose  any  goods  to 
^le,  except  meat  in  public  houses,  milk  at  cerUin  hours,  and 
works  of  necessity  or  charity,  on  pain  of  being  fined  in  the 
penalty  of  for  each  otfence.  Nor  is  any  drover,  carrier,  or 
the  like,  to  travel  upon  that  day,  under  a  penalty  of  These 
k»s,  we  cannot  siiy  are  still  in  force,  but  they  are  unrepealed. 
They  are  rendered  nugatory,  partly  by  the  alteration  in  the 
value  of  money,  by  which  the  penalty  has  become  almost  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  partly  by  the  general  indilierence  of  the  magistracy, 
ami  the  unhappy  laxity  of  public  opinion. 

it  would  seem  to  he  the  obvious  dictate  of  common  sense, 
that  these  laws  should  either  be  amended  and  enforced,  if  salu¬ 
tary,  or,  if  otherwise,  be  removed  from  the  statute-book.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  them  at  present,  is  merely  vexatious  and 
al)ortive,  while  their  open  violation  is  alike  injurious  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  morality,  and  a  contempt  of  the  laws.  VVe  are  aware 
tliat,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  new 
bill,  consolidating  all  the  statutes  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath, 
ami  increasing  the  penalties,  would  have  to  contend  with 
ckmorous  opposition  and  a  host  of  technical  difficulties.  But 
such  a  measure  appears  to  us  imperiously  called  for,  and  would 
entitle  the  individual  who  should  bring  it  in,  to  the  warinesl 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

Ill  preparing  such  a  bill,  the  leading  principle  which  should 
guide  the  framer  of  its  enactments,  would  be  this ;  that  its 
prominent  design  should  be  the  protection  of  the  conscientious 
observer  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  punitive  o|>eration  upon  the 
Sahhath-breaker  be  subordinate  to  this.  The  holiday  being  in 
iUtlf  a  boon  to  the  community,  and  granted  for  s|)ecific  pur¬ 
poses,  its  misapplication  and  abuse,  by  which  the  design  of  the 
institution  is  frustrated,  may  fairly,  we  submit,  be  visited  with 
punishment,  as  not  only  irreligious,  but  fraudulent, — not  merely 
immorality,  hut  also  a  wrong.  It  might  be  diillcult,  and 
pc^rhaps  inexpedient,  to  push  very  far  the  prohibition  against 
Sunday  amusements,  partly  because  the  law  could  not  efibo- 

*  Wc  are  not  awnre  by  wbat  law,  nnless  it  be  by  the  terms  of  the 
licence,  the  theatres  are  closed  on  the  Lord's  day ;  but  sundy  this 
‘Wild  be  secured  by  statute  law.  ’  *  ' 
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tually  reach  the  entertainments  of  the  rich,  ami  ou«ht  not  ex¬ 
clusively  to  press  upon  the  pastimes  of  the  lower  classes.  Yet, 
theatres,  ffamin^-honses,  (now,  we  repjret  to  learn,  scati(!a)ou<(}v 
find  shamefullv  resorted  to  on  the  Christian  Sahhath,)  pulilic^ 
houses  and  ten-ojardens,  pleaaure-harjjes  and  steam-packets ♦ 
to  say  nothing  of  bull-baiting  and  what  the  law  of  1  Car.  1.  calls 
“unlawful  pastimes’*, — might,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  eftectual  restrictions,  as  lH*ing  no¬ 
torious  sources  of  all  descriptions  of  profligacy  and  profaneness. 

Little  diiliculty,  however,  svould  attend  the  putting  an  effec¬ 
tual  stop,  by  the  heaviest  penalties,  to  the  open  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  Lord’s  day  ;  a  practice  for  which  no  valid  plea  of 
necessity  or  expediency  can  be  maintained.  This  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  case  from  the  ])receding.  The  lower  classes  are  them¬ 
selves  the  sufferers,  when  trade  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on  upon 
the  Lord’s  Day.  Many  persons  are  compelled  to  work,  who, 
though  they  have  no  religious  scruples,  feel  it  to  be  a  hard¬ 
ship;  others,  against  both  their  inclination  and  conscience,  con¬ 
form  to  the  general  practice,  rather  than  submit  to  positive 
loss;  while  the  more  virtuous  and  religious  among  the  same 
class,  decline  engaging  in  competition  with  those  who  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  their  dishonest  gains  through  the  breach  of  the  law, 
by  the  connivance  of  the  magistrate.  To  protect  the  religious 
tradesman  and  the  virtuous  labourer,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
ought  then,  so  far  as  regards  trade,  to  be  rigidly  enforced.  It 
is  a  scandalous  grievance,  that,  ow  ing  to  his  very  observance  of 
what  is  ecpially  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  God,  the 
conscientious  tradesman  should  see  his  custom  diminished,  and 
his  shop  almost  forsaken  on  the  Saturday,  (the  busiest  day  in 
the  week,  where  the  Sabbath  is  observed,)  ow’ing  to  the  opening 
of  his  neighhour’s  shop  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

As  the  practice  of  buying  and  sclfng  on  the  Sabbath  is  a 
more  overt  outrage  on  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  than,  perhaps, 
any  species  of  amusement  not  absolutely  criminal,  so,  it  tends 
more  directly  to  obliterate  all  sense  of  its  religious  obligation, 
and  to  degrade  as  well  as  to  demoralize  the  poorer  classes.  Its 
character  as  a  day  of  rest,  a  merciful  provision  of  the  Deity  for 

•  ‘  Tlie  steam-pnekets  up  the  Thames  to  Richmond,  and  down¬ 
wards  to  Margsitc  and  the  Nore,  are  crowded  wdth  gayly  dres^ 
Sabbath-breakers.  It  has  lieen  stated,  that,  in  the  month  of  Auyirt 
last,  (KMK)  persons  availed  themselves  of  this  convenience  to  take  tncir 
pleasure,  as  it  is  ciilled.  A  waterman  who  lives  near  my  own  house, 
tias  told  mo,  that  he  ha.s  know'n  more  than  five  hundred  boats  pass 
under  Putney  Bridge  on  a  fine  Sundayi  carrying  parties  of  pleasure* 
Bishop  of  London's  Letter,  p.  15.  See  also  Statement  of  the  Seete- 
taries  of  the  Christian  Instruction  Society. 
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jJie  benefit  both  ot  man  and  beast,  becomes  completely  lost 
si^it  of;  and  public  worship  itself,  if  uliended  to  at  all,  i« 
greatly  deprived  ot  its  beneficial  iiiHueiice.  The  hiinmniziug 
ilccencies  ot  the  Sabbath,  the  self-respect  coniieoted  wUht  tlie 
Sunday-dress,  the  cleanliness  which  its  observance  generally 
jiroinotes,  the  break  which  it  interposes  in  the  dull  uiul  sordid 
irnor  ot  worldly  occupations — idl  are  sacrificed,  move  or  less, 
where  so  scandalous  a  desecration  of  the  day  of  rest  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  or  connived  at  by  the  magistracy  and  persons  of  influence. 
The  law  itself,  however,  is  defective,  and  the  dilliculty  of  cn- 
furciug  it,  is  one  principal  reason  of  its  being  so  notoriously  vio- 
Uteil  with  impuiiity. 

The  only  decont  plea  that  we  have  lieard  urged  for  perinit- 
tiog  shops  to  he  o)>encd  early  on  the  Lord's  Day,  is,  that,  in 
iDjiny  places,  the  labourers  are  paid  so  late  on  the  Saturday 
uiglit,  (in  some  instances,  indeed,  on  the  Sunday  morning,)  tiiat 
otherwise  they  would  have  no  opportunity  of  making  their  ne¬ 
cessary  purchases.  Tins  hollow  pretext  may  be  suiliciently  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  remark,  that,  w'erc  they  unable  to  buy  on  tiie 
!igl)l)a.th,  their  masters  would  be  compelled  to  make  better 
arrniigemeuts.  But  it  is  notorious,  that  persons  so  circuai- 
Sliced  are  not  the  only  class  who  fic()uent  the  Sunday  mai  kot. 
liusiness  of  all  descriptions  is,  in  some  neighbourhoods,  o^ictily 
carried  on ;  and  gooiis  of  all  kinds  arc  fearlesbly  ex))osed  to 
sale;  by  which,  we  apprehend,  not  only  is  the  trivial  (KMiaity 
of  incurred,  hut,  according  to  the  old  law  of  lieu.  VL, 
the  goods  are  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  Bishop  of  Londun 
states,  that,  on  the  Paddington  canal,  business  is  carried  on  at 
tile  w  harfs,  and  the  boats  are  loaded  and  unloaded  upon  the 
Sunday,  as  upon  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  *  and  the  excuse 
'  allf'ged  by  the  masters  is,  that  their  workmen  are  thus  kept  out 
‘  of  mischief' 

Tiiis  last  allegation  is  deserving  of  particular  attonlion,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  uiifrequcntly  made  use  of ;  and  it  proves  must 
clearly,  how  the  licentious  violation  of  the  Sabbath  in  one  way, 
becomes  a  reason  for  its  sordid  desecration  in  another.  And 
the  argument,  pursued  to  its  just  extent,  would  lead  us  to  re¬ 
gard  the  abuse  of  the  Sabbath  for  purposes  of  mere  amuse¬ 
ment,  as  a  reason  for  its  total  abolition.  The  suspension  of 
employment  is  represented  as  becoming  inevitably,  to  the  lower 
classes,  the  occasion  of  vice  and  profligacy ;  and  it  is  better, 
therefore,  we  are  told,  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to.  work 
on  the  Sunday,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  But,  if  this  he 
the  fact,  w  hat  attention  is  due  to  those  opposite  represenUUions 
which  insist  upon  the  cruelty  of  depriving  the  lower  ebsses  of 
the  opportunity  for  their  harmless  amusements?  If 
voL.  ni. — N.s.  S  i  t 
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bath  he  inen‘ly  :i  source  of  crime, — (and  \vc  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  more  crime  is  committed  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  than  on 
the  other  six  days  put  together,)  then  why  nti’ord  any  such  op¬ 
portunity  and  temptation  for  the  commission  of  mischiefs  Wliy 
suspend  at  all,  by  legislative  enactments,  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions  of  society  i  Some  persons,  we  make  no  doubt,  would  go 
the  whole  length  of  wishing  to  see  the  holiday  abolished. 
Others  would,  ])erhaps,  object,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pu¬ 
nish  the  decent  portion  of  the  community  for  the  misdemean¬ 
ours  of  the  vicious  and  profligate.  Hut  then  again,  it  might  be 
argued,  that  it  cannot  be,  upon  the  w  hole,  for  the  good  ' even  of 
the  decent  and  respectable  portion,  that  an  Institution  should 
be  contiiiued,  w  hich  becomes,  by  its  prevalent  abuse,  so  prolific 
a  source  of  immorality  and  mischief.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  subject,  a  very  specious  argument  might  be  founded  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  humanity  and  policy,  for  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  day  of  rest. 

W  e  know’  of  but  one  way  in  w  hich  this  argument  can  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  force;  and  that  is,  by  shewing,  that  the  evil  has 
arisen  from  a  relaxation  of  the  law  s  protective  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Lord’s  Day.  A  Sabbath  of  unbridled  licentiousness  must 
be  a  nuisance  and  a  curse,  insteail  of  a  blessing;  as  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  best  things  is  always  worst.  Thus  perverted,  it 
becomes  indeed,  instead  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  the  Devil’s  festival. 
The  Legislature,  in  tolerating  the  day,  without  protecting  it, 
have  cominittcil  a  serious  political  error.  They  have  done 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  If  no  restriction  upon  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  people,  out  of  deference  to  the  sacred  character  of 
the  day,  be  defensible,  then  why  close  the  tlieatres  ?  If  the 
day  of  rest  be  not  an  advantage  and  benefit  to  the  community, 
why  impose  restrictions  upon  mercantile  and  legal  proceedings? 
We  observe  that  even  some  of  the  Committee  of  the  Christian 
Instruction  Society  liave  felt,  that  an  appeal  to  the  existing  sta¬ 
tutes  protecting  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  is  ‘  <|uestionable  on 
‘  ])rinciple ’.  Wo  ask,  on  what  principle  ?  W  ould  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  that  Committee,  who  should  by  any  misfortune  render 
himself  liable  to  the  legal  process  of  arrest,  deem  it  question¬ 
able  on  principle,  whether  he  should  dispute  the  legality  of  its 
being  executed  on  the  Sunday  ?  The  principle  is,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  pretty  much  the  same.  If  tlie  laws  rest  upon  a  wrong 
principle,  let  them,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  common 
morality ,  be  repealed.  If  they  do  not,  then  let  us  hear  no 
more  about  the  questionable  principle  of  enforcing  tliem.  That 
they  are  inefl'ective,  we  fully  admit,  and  for  that  evil  we  implore 
a  legislative  remedy  ;  being  deeply  persuaded,  that  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Magistracy*  the  mischief 
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has  u  height  w  hicli  the  utmost  cH’orts  of  relii^ioiis  asso« 

nations,  in  combination  with  the  ministers  of  rcli^on,  will  prove 
inailequate  to  reineily. 

‘  1  am  no  advocate’,  says  Bisliop  BlomBeid,  ‘  for  a  Pluirisai* 
cal  observance  of  tlie  Christian  Sabbath*;  and  wc  take  leave  to 
say,  neither  are  \ve.  As  far  as  human  laws  are  concerned,  we 
entirely  concur  with  the  right  reverend  Prelate,  when  he  adds 

*  Xor  would  I  interfere  W'ith  those  quiet  recreations  w’hicli  different 
individuals  may  think  fit  to  allow  themselves,  provided  that  no  offence 
be  committed  against  public  decorum,  nor  any  shock  given  to  that 
public  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  which  is  a  chief  se¬ 
curity  for  the  continuance  of  religion  amongst  us.* 

As  to  private  violations  of  the  religious  duty  of  honouring 
the  liord’s  Day,  whether  among  rich  or  poor,  they  must  he 
denied  with  like  other  ottenccs  of  which  human  laws  can  take 
no  cognizance,  and  w  hich  it  is  the  appropriate  business  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  rebuke  willi  all  the  authority  that  be¬ 
longs  to  their  ofHce.  As  to  Sunday  dinner-parties,  card-parties, 
and  c()nversa:stoni  among  the  higher  classes, — as  to  visiting, 
rambling,  or  dancing  among  the  low'er  classes,  they  can  he 
(’ffectiially  put  down  only  by  the  force  of  conscience,  or  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  The  Bishop  of  London  has  done 
himself  honour  by  the  manner  in  which  lie  has  adverted  to  the 
Sunday  recreations  of  the  great;  and  w'e  are  persuaded  that 
he  has  strength  of  mind  enough  to  despise  the  unjust  and  ma¬ 
lignant  attack  which  his  Letter  lias  drawn  down  upon  him  from 
some  of  the  Newspapers.  He  may  perliaps  be  reminded  in 
certain  other  (piarters,  that  Christians,  in  Tertullian’s  time,  devo¬ 
ted  their  Sundays  to  joy  ;  that  the  true  character  of  the  Isol  d’s 
Day  is  ‘  a  day  of  festivity  * ;  and  that  as  such,  it  is  ohserve<l 
even  among  the  grave  Presbyterians  of  Switzerland  and  (ier- 
many.  Into  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  respects  the  mo¬ 
ral  lawfulness  of  specific  modes  of  recreation,  we  purposely 
refrain  from  ciiteriiig.  It  lias  been  concisely  but  admirably 
handled  by  Paley ;  and  we  transcribe  with  pleasure,  from  the 
bishop’s  Letter,  the  following  remarks. 

*  As  to  Sunday  amusements,  I  do  nut  mean  to  say  that  every  thing 
in  the  form  of  relaxation  from  severer  studies  or  pursuits,  is  in  all 
cases  to  l)e  rigidly  excluded.  But  I  am  sure  that,  in  proportion  as  a 
Christian  cheerfully  abstains  upon  that  day  from  W’hat  is  comniohly 
called  amusement,  the  more  completely  will  he  distinguish  it  from 
ordinary  days,  the  more  effectually  will  its  ends  be  answered,  and  the 
neater  will  lie  his  inw'ard  satisfaction.  *  He  knows  that  one  object  of 
bis  Salihath  observances  is,  to  assist  him  in  gaining  the  mastery  over 
bis  inclinations,  and  to  w’ean  him  from  the  world  and  its  jileaaurcs :  and 
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in  the  consciousness  of  improving  it  to  these  ends,  he  finds  a  pleasure, 
to  which  tlie  inconsistent  half  observer  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  stranger ; 

‘  **  he  calls  it  a  delight, 

A  day  of  luxury,  observed  aright.**  * 

Witli  regard,  however,  to  the  legal  enforcement  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  it  appears  to  us,  that  what  the  prohibitory  operation  of 
the  statutes  should  be  levelled  at,  is,  not  Sunday  amusements,  so 
much  as  Sunday  gains;  and  this  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
the  day  is  desecrated  more  completely  by  being  made  a  day  of 
merchandize,  than  by  being  made  a  day  of  pleasure,  and  one 
design  of  the  day,  at  least,  is  thereby  more  entirely  frustrated  ; 
anil  secondly,  lH*cause  the  larger  proportion  of  criine  and  mis¬ 
chief  results  from  a  violation  of  the  law  with  a  view  to  base  and 
illicit  gain.  (i ranted,  that  the  original  character  of  the  day  of 
rest  is  festal,  and  that  the  prohibition  to  labour,  or  to  exact  la¬ 
bour,  had  for  its  object,  to  afibrd  a  holiday  to  the  servant  or 
slave,  a  respite  to  the  ox  and  tlie  ass,  a  day  of  rejmse  to  all ; — 
it  seems  to  us,  that  the  spirit  of  tiie  institution,  in  a  commercial 
country,  as  much  interdicts  the  selfish  gains  of  trade  on  the 
Sahbath,  as,  in  an  agricultural  country,  it  forbids  deriving  profit 
from  the  labour  of  otliers.  If  the  day  is  to  he  a  day  of  festivity, 
let  that  festivity  be  at  least  gratuitous;  let  one  day’s  truce  be 
given  to  the  sordid  contest  of  mercenary  interests ;  and  let  such 
amusements  only  be  allowed  on  this  day,  for  which  the  people 
shall  pay  nothing.  Surely  this  would  be  no  great  hardship ;  and 
if  the  principle  be  not  already  distinctly  recognized  in  the  laws 
which  close  on  the  Sunday  the  places  of  public  amusement,  it 
certainly  falls  in  with  these  restrictions,  and  ail'ords  an  intelli¬ 
gible  rule  of  distinction.  If  the  theatres  are  closed,  why  should 
tea-gardens,  and  public-houses,  and  gin-shops  be  allowed  to 
remain  open  ?  The  fields  and  the  parks  exhibit  ‘  scenes  of 

*  innocence,’  we  are  told,  ‘  when  compared  with  the  disgusting 
‘  exhibitions  of  Sabbath-breaking  which  result  from  the  unre- 

*  strained  use  of  spirituous  lujuors  on  the  Lord’s  Day.’ 

'  Ik'forc  night  arrives,  the  watch-houses  are  crowded  with  the  miscr- 
ahle  victims  of  Sabbath-breaking  and  drunkenness,  who  are  kept  in 
dunince  till  the  following  day,  when  large  and  si^ualid  herds  are  dragged 
before  the  Magistrates,  whase  time  is  principally  occupied  on  the  INIon- 
dav  mornings  in  correcting  the  crimes  which  neglected  and  desecrated 
Sabbaths  have  prinliiced.*  Statement y  &c.  p.  4. 

Another  point  to  which  the  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  In¬ 
struction  Society  invite  public  attention,  is  the  public  sale  of  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers.  It  is  stated,  that,  of  the  twelve  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  publisiied  in  London,  there  are  circulated  .at  least  k),(KH) 
copies,  through  the  agency  of  about  three  hundred  shops.  When 
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tins  subject  was,  some  time  ago,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
1  louse  of  Commons,  (if  we  recollect  aright,  by  Mr.  Buttcrworth,) 
certain  honourable  persons  laughed  to  scorn  the  worthy  member 
w’ho  introduced  the  subject,  because,  forsooth,  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  is  printed  on  the  Saturday,  and  it  is  in  the  printing  of  the 
I^JoJiday  s  paper,  it  was  alleged,  that  the  Sunday  is  employed. 
Their  flippant  ridicule  might  have  been  silenced,  if  it  had  been 
properly  shewn,  that  the  printing  of  the  paper  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  the  nuisance  or  the  main  ])art  of  the  offence,  but  its  being 
exposed  to  sale.  It  matters  little,  comparatively,  whether  it  be 
a  Saturday’s  or  a  Sunday’s  weekly  paper  that  is  hawked  about 
and  placarded  as  a  decoy  for  loungers,  its  columns  teeming  w'ith 
provocatives  to  licentiousness  and  the  virus  of  infidelity, — the 
concentrated  poison  of  the  press.  The  title  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  has,  indeed,  an  air  of  defiance  to  religion  and  the 
laws,  which  may  justly  excite  indignation ;  but  the  oflence  to 
w  hich  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  should  have  been  called, 
is  the  sale  of  any  newspapers  on  the  Sunday.  For  this,  no  plea 
of  necessity  or  expediency  can  be  urged ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  powerfully  contributes  to  the  increase  of  ])ro- 
faneness  and  licentiousness.  ‘  The  Sunday  new  s-rooms,’  Ibshop 
Blomfield  remarks,  ‘  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  moral  dram- 
‘  shops,  w  here  doses  of  the  most  deleterious  poison  are  imbibed 
‘  by  thousands  of  persons  who  ought  to  be  engaged  in  reading 
‘  and  hearing  the  w  ord  of  God.’ 

Sunday  travelling  is  another  point  to  which  the  Bishop  very 
properly  adverts,  as  a  crime  in  whicli  the  higher  classes  are  more 
especially  implicated.  By  them  the  practice  was  introduced, 
as  a  sort  of  patrician  privilege,  the  roads  being  on  that  day  less 
thronged  with  carts,  waggons,  stages,  and  droves,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  free  from  interruption,  and,  in  summer,  from  the 
petty  annoyance  of  dust.  This  plea  is  now  w’ell  nigh  destroyed 
by  the  baleful  effect  of  their  example ;  for,  not  even  double  tolls 
can  protect  them  against  being  almost  as  much  exposed  to  such 
inconvenience  on  the  Sunday,  as  on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 
It  might  possibly  offend  against  the  consciences  of  the  great,  to 
attempt  to  recover  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  violating  the 
Sabbath  by  travelling  on  that  day;  hut  we  would  willingly  assist 
in  restoring  to  them  a  monopoly  of  the  crime.  e  are  quite 
aware  that,  to  put  down  all  Sunday  travelling  in  this  country  by 
law,  would  be  an  utterly  chimerical  attempt.  There  are  occa¬ 
sions  which  amply  justify  it,  on  the  admitted  construction  of  our 
Lord’s  declaration,  “  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  inan,”— which 
excepts  from  the  prohibition  all  ‘  works  of  necessity  and  mercy.* 
It  seems  absolutely  necessary,  too,  that  the  public  vehicles 
should,  in  many  cases,  either  set  out  or  reach  their  destination 
on  some  part  of  the  Sabbath.  No  Jewish  laws  can  be  con- 
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siilerod  as  binding  upon  Christian  men  in  this  matter;  and  tlic 
wanton  desecration  of  the  day  hy  unnecessary  travelling,  can  he 
put  a  stop  to  only  hy  moral  means.  Still,  as  we  have  laws 
applicable  to  certain  tangible  and  unnecessary  ottences  of  this 
description,  hy  which  drovers,  carriers,  and  others  arc  restricted 
from  travelling  on  the  Sunday,  it  surely  is  not  expecting  too 
iiuich  from  the  Legislature  to  ask,  that  those  laws  should,  after 
due  reconsideration,  and,  if  necessary,  amendment,  he  efKciently 
enforced.  The  principle  on  which  Sunday  tolls  are  doubled, 
ought  to  he  distinctly  understood:  they  ought  not  to  he  regu¬ 
lated  hy  caprice,  nor  he  made  a  source  of  litigation  or  vexatious 
oppression.  The  practice  in  this  respect  ought  to  he  uniform 
and  consistent.  Surely  our  highways,  on  the  Sabbath,  ought  to 
he  at  least  kept  clear  from  droves  of  cattle  obstructing  the  road 
to  Church,  endangering  or  alarming  the  j)assengers,  and  dis¬ 
turbing,  even  during  the  hours  of  service,  the  assembled  con¬ 
gregation  within  ear-shot  of  the  shouts,  cries,  and  execrations 
w  hich  arc  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  shameless  practice. 
Nor  should  we  deem  it  a  very  unreasonable  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  decent  and  pious  portion  of  the  community,  that  the  usual 
hours  of  service,  in  our  tow  ns  and  villages,  should  he  held  so  far 
sacred,  as  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  stages  and  vehicles  of 
all  descriptions  during  that  brief  portion  of  a  day  still  nominally 
sacred  hy  the  law  of  the  land, 

\\’c  believe  w  e  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  specification 
of  those  objects  w  liich  a  revision  of  the  law  s  relating  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath  would  embrace.  It  will  he  seen,  that  we  are  proposing  no 
innovation  on  the  principle  of  our  laws,  no  chimerical  scheme, 
no  Puritanical  severities,  no  Judaicul  restrictions.  It  is  upon 
moral  and  political  grounds,  that  we  ])etition  and  imjdore  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject.  The  law  must  not, 
cannot  he  left  in  its  present  anomalous  and  defective  state.  Wq 
have  endeavoured  to  define  and  to  defend  the  principles  upon 
which  its  amendment  r.nd  effective  administration  should  j>ro- 
cecd.  liCt  these  principles,  if  correct,  once  be  admitted,  and 
it  would  not  lie  very  diflicult  to  adjust  the  details  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  legislative  measure,  at  once  declarative  of  the  object 
and  grounds  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  and  guarding,  by  effec¬ 
tually  protective  penalties,  against  its  wanton  violation.  Scarcely 
an  abuse  exists,  that  is  not  condemned  hy  the  unrepealed 
Statutes.  The  very  Look  of  Sports  itself  did  not  countenance 
that  unbridled  license  which  now’  prevails.  Were  the 
public  mind  duly  prepared  for  the  mciisure  hy  legislative  dis¬ 
cussion,  us  well  as  hy  pastoral  exhortation  and  the  aid  of  the 
press, — there  could  he  little  difliculty,  we  imagine,  in  putting 
down  at  once  the  most  scandalous  and  demoralizing  abuses; — 
the  holding  fairs  or  markets  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  exposing 
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pootlsjo  sale,  (with  the  exceptions  specified  in  the  Act  Car. 
II.  c.  7);  the  keeping  open  of  liquor-shops,  or  shops  of  any  de¬ 
scription, .except  those  of  chemists  ;  the  vending  of  newspapers ; 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  boats,  carts,  or  waggons;  the 
opening  ol  any  place  ot  public  amusement ;  all  gambling,  shoot¬ 
ing,  or  •tumultuous  amusements;  the  driving  of  cattle;  and; 
perhaps,  some  other  practices  with  which  we  will  not  swell  the 
recapitulation,  lest  we  should  include  any  oftence  of  doubtful 
criminality. 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England,  is  there 
no  individual  who  w’ill  be  heroic  enough  to  stand  forward  in 
Parliament,  as  the  advocate  of  the  desired  reform, — braving  the 
sneers  of  the  polite  irreligious,  the  scofts  of  the  vulgar  profane, 
the  opposition  of  the  interested,  the  ribaldry  of  the  iicentioiis, — 
and  to  persevere  in  urging  the  measure  upon  the  Legislature, 
till  the  force  of  public  opinion,  coming  in  aid  of  his  exertions, 
shall  ensure  success?  Have  we  no  Christian  patriot  among  the 
six  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  competent 
and  willing  to  achieve  this  great  service  for  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion  ?  And  if  not,  in  the  Upper  House,  will  no  Prelate  step 
forward,  and  justify  his  claim  to  a  seat  among  our  hereditary  le¬ 
gislators,  as  a  guardian  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country  ? 
Then  are  we  indeed  fallen  as  a  peo]de  from  that  proud  moral 
elevation  which  once  distinguished  Protestant  England  among 
the  nations  of  the  Christian  world.  Then  no  more  must  the 
sweetest  of  our  female  lyrists  sing  of 

'  The  blessed  homes  of  England  ! 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hours ! ' 

Already  is  the  sacred  day  banished  from  the  crowded  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  where 
scarcely  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell  can  be  heard,  and 
of  which  it  may  almost  be  said,  though  with  reference  to  circum¬ 
stances  widely  difierent  from  those  to  which  the  poet  alludes, 
that  those  scenes 

‘  Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared/ 

But  we  would  fain  hope,  that,  as  the  evil  has  now  reached  a 
height  which  renders  it  an  element  not  less  of  political  danger 
than  of  moral  corruption,  motives  of  self-interest,  if  not  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  of  prudence,  if  not  of  piety,  will  induce  the  adoption  of 
timely  measures  with  a  view  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  to  re¬ 
press  that  daring  profiination  of  the  Lords  Day  which  out- 
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rages  all  the  sanctities  of  religion,  all  the  ilecencics  of  morality, 
and  which  defies  all  law,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  Divine. 


Art.  II.  The  Pilgrim* s  Progress,  With  a  Life  of  John  Bunyan  by 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  LL.l).  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  8vo. 
pp.  515.  Price  ]/.  is.  London,  1830. 

f  ^  RATIFIED  and  instructed  as  we  never  fail  to  bo,  when 
we  have  the  good  hap  to  meet  the  Laureate  on  his  proper 
ground,  we  are  in  an  almost  equal  degree  annoyed  by  the 
strange  incompetency,  perverseness,  and  bad  feeling  that  almost 
invariably  characterize  his  intermedd lings  with  political  and 
theological  matters.  His  style  is  excellent,  although  injured  by 
an  increasing  mannerism ;  he  is  a  ready  and  impressive,  if  not 
an  eloquent  writer ;  his  knowledge,  though  not  profound,  is  sin¬ 
gularly  extensive ;  the  clearness  and  raciness  with  which  he 
tells  a  continuous  story,  are  admirable  ;  and  the  skill  w'ith  which 
he  seizes  on  remote  connexions  and  illustrations,  making  them 
part  and  principal  of  the  main  narrative,  is  altogether  unrivalled. 
W  ith  all  this,  however,  he  is  no  reasoner ;  although  we  suspect 
that  he  takes  this  to  be  his  strongest  side,  lie  has  not,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  sufficient  coolness  to  hold  the  balance  firmly  :  he 
is  too  imaginative  for  logical  precision,  too  prompt  and  fiery  for 
calm  and  cautious  induction,  and,  we  are  afraid,  too  overween¬ 
ing,  to  give  any  chance  of  success  from  ejuiet  and  amicable  ex¬ 
postulation.  Hence,  all  the  real  or  apparent  contrarieties  in  his 
opinions  and  conduct.  Honourable  and  of  entire  integrity,  he 
has  laid  himself  open  to  the  sarcasms  and  reproaches  of  men, 
compared  with  whom  he  is  as  Hyperion  to  a  satyr; — single  of 
heart  and  eye,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  imputations  of  Jesuit¬ 
ism  and  trimming; — gentle  and  humane  of  nature,  he  has  en¬ 
forced  illihcral  and  extreme  counsels.  In  character  and  de¬ 
meanour,  he  is  kind  and  urbane :  with  pen  in  hand,  he  is 
haughty  and  overbearing.  He  delivers  his  decretals  without 
modification  or  appeal ;  deals  discourteously  with  those  w  ho 
lift  the  head  in  his  presence ;  overwhelms  with  contempt  the 
luckless  objects  of  his  dislike;  and,  by  the  uncalled-for  per¬ 
tinacity  and  extravagance  of  his  hostility,  awakens  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  is  stimulated  and  sustained  by  consciousness  of 
wrong. 

Dr.  Southey’s  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects 
of  Society  ”  have  been,  ever  since  their  publication  last  year, 
lying  oil  our  table  for  reviewr ;  but  we  have  never  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  mood  for  liestowing  on  them  the  sort  of  notice 
which  they  would  re<|uirc,  and  wc  shall  now  release  ourselves 
from  an  irksome  task  by  a  brief  and  jiassing  reference.  It 
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would  have  been  impossible  to  enter  011  a  systematic  exposure 
of  their  weak  points,  without  taking  a  good  deal  more  trouble 
than  l)r.  Southey  has  felt  it  expedient  to  employ.  We  have 
no  particular  taste  for  tendering  arguments  to  a  gentleman  who 
so  seldom  condescends  to  use  them ;  and  we  have  still  less  re¬ 
lish  for  that  kind  of  controversy  of  which  Ben  Jonsoh  has 
given  a  specimen  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  which  consists 
in  the  simplest  possible  mode  of  allirmation  and  denial.  For 
reasons  and  from  motives  of  a  similar  kind,  we  have  abstained 
from  noticing  other  polemic  publications  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Southey,  of  which  our  readers  may  have  expected  us  to  render 
them  an  account.*  We  have  no  relish  for  controversy,  nor 
have  we  ever  engaged  in  it,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  with 
the  hope  of  doing  good,  neither  of  which  inducements  was 
presented  to  us  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Dr.  Southey 
is  too  much  totus  in  se,  to  be  moved  either  by  reasons  or  by  re¬ 
proofs  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  are  now  so  generally 
and  thoroughly  understood,  that  his  writings  may  be  very 
safely  left  to  find  their  proper  level.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  same  spirit,  it  is  true, 
manifests  itself  wherever  it  might  find,  or  make,  a  stage  for  its 
display ;  but  it  is  under  forms  and  modifications  w  hich  render 
it  amusing,  rather  than  vexatious.  It  must  needs  have  a  whim¬ 
sical  effect,  when  a  biographical  memoir  is  written  con  amore, 


*  Wc  may,  perhaps,  find  an  additional  excuse  for  not  noticing  more 
particularly  the  works  referred  to,  in  the  masterly  review  of  Dr. 
Southey’s  Colloquies  in  a  recent  No.  of  the  Ediiihurgh  Keview  ;  an 
article  which  we  cannot  but  feel  to  have  superseded  any  remarks  of 
ours.  With  nice  discrimination  and  a  quaint  mixture  of  candour  and 
caustic  severity,  the  talents  and  qualificathms  of  J)r.  Southey  are 
there  characterized  as  posterity  w  ill  deem  of  them.  To  the  high  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  Colloquies,  it  is  remarked,  tlie  Author  brings  ‘  two  facul- 

*  ties  never  vouchsafed  in  measure  so  copious  to  any  human  being, — 
'  the  faculty  of  believing  without  a  reas4»n,  and  the  faculty  of  hating 
'  without  a  provocation.  It  is,  indeed,  most  extraordinary  that  a  mind 
‘  like  ]Mr.  Southev's,— a  mind  richly  endowed  in  many  resjHMJts  by 
‘  nature,  and  highly  cultivated  by  study, — a  mind  which  has  exercised 

*  considerable  influence  on  the  most  enlightened  generation  of  the 
‘  most  enlightened  people  that  ever  existed,— should  Ik;  utterly  des- 
‘  titute  of  the  power  of  discerning  truth  from  falsehood.^  Yet  such  is 
'  the  fact.  Government  is  to  Mr.  Southey  one  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
‘  judges  of  a  theory  or  a  public  measure,  of  a  religion,  a  political 
‘  party,  a  peace  or  a  war,  as  men  judge  of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  by  the 

*  effect  produced  on  his  imagination.  A  chain  of  associations  is,  to 
‘  him,  what  a  chain  of  reasoning  is  to  other  men  ,*  and  what  he  calls 
‘  his  opinions,  arc  in  fact  merely  his  tastes. 
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aiul  yet,  unilcr  the  influence  of  strong  sectarian  prejudice;  the 
lanG;uage  of  panegyric  being  relieved  by  sarcasm,  and  the  af¬ 
fectation  of  pliilosophical  superiority  blending  wilb  the  narrow¬ 
mindedness  of  party  feeling. 

‘The  volume  before  us,  however,  is  intrinsically  valuable.  AVell 
printed  and  fairly  adorned,  it  has  the  stronger  recommendations 
of  a  carefully  corrected  text,  and  of  brief  but  interesting  ])re- 
fatory  illustrations.  The  memoir  we  shall  now  leave  untouclied, 
although  we  may  hereafter  find  occasion  to  advert  to  it.  It  is 
somewhat  of  the  latest  to  think  of  defeiuling  John  Ibniyan — the 
shrewd,  calm,  determined,  and  discerning  John  nuuyan — from 
imputations  of  fanaticism.  The  severe  conflicts  of  liis  spirit,  in  the 
stormy  fluctuations  of  his  religious  experience,  though  they  w  ould 
have,  probably,  been  considerably  modified  by  more  advant¬ 
ageous  opportunities  of  instruction  and  association,  are  in  kiiul, 
though  not  necessarily  in  degree,  the  refining  process  through 
which  the  follower  of  Christ  on  earth  must  pass,  in  his  pre¬ 
paration  for  ‘  the  place  of  everlasting  purities.’  Dr.  Southey 
may  sneer  at  what  he  is  e(jually  incompetent  to  analyse  or  to 
appreciate;  but  lie  will  not  succeed  in  debasing  the  majesty  of 
stern  integrity  and  lofty  intellect.  Bunyan  will  be  held  in  ad¬ 
miration,  when  his  present  Biographer  is  forgotten. 

From  the  illustrative  details  connected  with  the  memoir,  we 
shall  make  a  single  extract.  It  seems  that,  some  short  time  ago, 
a  charge  was  broadly,  but  anonymously,  brought  against  Bun- 
yan,  of  ‘  direct  and  knavish  jilagiarism.’  It  went  the  round  of 
the  papers,  and  aflirmed  the  existence,  in  the  Dutch  language, 
and  with  numerous  plates,  of  an  original  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
from  which  the  English  one  was  translated.  The  absurdity  of 
such  an  imputation  is  so  palpable  as  to  cover  with  disgrace  the 
weak  or  malicious  accuser.  To  say  nothing  of  the  folly  of 
supposing  that  Bunyan  was  master  of  Low  Dutch,  or  of  any 
other  dialect  than  his  own  native  tongue  ;  the  accusation  could 
have  been  plausible,  only  by  disproving  his  claim  to  originality 
in  his  other  works  of  a  similar  cast.  The  mere  ‘  Translator  * 
of  the  ‘  Pilgrim,*  could  never  have  invented  the  ‘  Holy  War.’ 
But  Dr.  Southey  has  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  a  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  very  work  which  has  been  thus  made  the  pretext 
for  calumniating  Bunyan.  There  exists,  it  seems,  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  anil  ornamented  by  the  celebrated  Bolswert,  which  is,  un- 
(piestionably,  the  volume  that  has  given  rise  to  this  contempti¬ 
ble  proceeding,  and  which  is  thus  skilfully  analysed  by  Dr.  8. 

*  The  two  sisters  Dovekin  and  \V  illekin  are  invited  in  a  dream  by 
the  Beloved,  in  the  language  of  the  Canticles,  to  arise  and  come  away. 
Willekin,  who  is  for  a  little  more  slet'p,  a  little  more  slumber,  is  not 
inclined  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  disparages  her  lover,  saying  that 
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he  is  no  hotter  than  Josepli  the  Carpenter  anil  Peter  the  Fisherman, 
with  whom  he  used  to  keep  eompany*  Dovekin,  however,  persuades 
her  to  rise  and  set  off  upon  their  pilgrimage  to  him  ;  it  is  but  a  day’s 
journey  i  they  wash  at  their  outset  in  a  river  of  clear  water  which  has 
its  source  in  Rome,  and  (taking  the  Netherlands  in  its  way)  flows  to 
Jerusalem  ;  and  by  this  river  they  are  to  ktTp,  or  they  will  lose  them¬ 
selves.  1  hey  gather  flowers  also  at  the  beginning  of  their  journey,  fi»r 
the  purpose  of  presenting  them  to  the  BridegriKun  and  his  mother, 
whose  favour,  Dovekin  says,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain, 
and  who,  she  assures  lier  sister,  dearly  loves  the  Netherlanders.  The 
wilful  sister  collects  her  flowers  without  any  choice  or  care,  loses  them, 
over-cats  herself,  and  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  river  to  wash  herself  after 
eating ;  she  then  finds  her  flowers  agiiin,  and  they  prt»ceed  till  they 
come  to  a  village,  where  it  happens  to  be  fair-time,  and  Willekin  will 
not  be  dissuaded  by  her  prudent  sister  from  stoj)ping  to  look  at  some 
IMountebanks.  The  print  annexed  is  what  was  supposed  to  represt'iit 
Vanity  Fair,  whereas  the  story  relates  merely  to  a  Flemish  Krrmes, 
and  tlic  only  adventure  which  befals  the  idle  sister  there  is,  that  she 
brings  aw’ay  from  it  certain  living  and  loathsome  jiarasites  of  humanity, 
who  pass  under  a  generic  appellation  in  the  French  version,  but  in  the 
honest  Dutch  original  are  called  by  their  ow'ii  name. 

‘  Going  out  of  her  way  to  admire  a  peacock,  A\’illekin  steps  in  the 
dirt.  Presently  she  must  go  see  some  c*alves  at  play ;  a  cow'  bemires 
her  w’ith  a  whisk  of  its  tail,  and  she  must  repair  to  the  river  and 
cleanse  herself  there  again  ;  thank  God  for  this  river  !  says  Dovekin. 
Poor  thoughtless  incorrigible  Willekin  thus  goes  on  from  one  mishap 
to  another,  and  taking  a  bye-path,  falls  into  a  ditch,  which  the  detector 
of  Runyan’s  plagiarism  immediately  supposed  to  be  liis  Slough  of  De¬ 
spond.  She  goes  on  committing  follies  at  every  occasion,  and  some 
crimes ;  and  the  end  (for  it  must  be  needless  to  pursue  the  story)  is, 
that  wlien  they  come  w  ithin  sight  of  Jerusalem,  she  clind)s  a  steep 
and  dangerous  place,  notwithstanding  her  sister’s  entreaties,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  better  prospect ;  the  w  ind  blows  her  down,  she  falls  into  a 
deep  pit  full  of  noxious  creatures,  w  here  no  help  can  be  given  her,  and 
there  she  is  left,  with  broken  bones,  to  her  fate.  Dovekin  proceeds, 
readies  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem,  undergoes  a  purification  in  a  tub, 
then  makes  a  triumphant  entrance  into  the  (Mty  of  Jerusalem  in  a 
lofty  chariot,  and  is  there  with  all  honour  and  s<)Iemnity  espaised  to 
the  RridiMgriKmi.  And  this  is  the  book  from  which  Runyan  was  said 
to  have  stolen  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  !  If  ever  there  was  a  work 
W’hich  carried  with  it  the  stamp  of  originality  in  all  its  parts,  it  is 
that  of  John  Runyan’s  !* 

The  work  which  comes  nearest  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  in 
some  points  of  general  resemhlance,  as  well  as  in  date,  is  1  lie 
Parable  of  the  Pilgrim:  written  to  a  Friend.  Ry  Synion  Pa- 
trick,  D.D.  Dean  of  Peterburgh.”  The  copy  before  us,  is  the 
sixth  edition,  printed  for  llichard  Chiswell  at  the  Hose  and 
Crown  ill  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  IVl.DC.LXXXN  II.;  but  the 
deilicatioii  bears  date  Consequently,  Runyans  woik 
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must  have  appeared  eight  or  nine  years  later.  There  is  no 
reason,  liowever,  to  believe  that  he  had  seen  it ;  and  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  the  two  works,  serves  only  to  illustrate  the  transcend¬ 
ent  genius,  originality,  and  theological  knowledge  of  the  Author 
of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  The  Dean  tells  his  friend  to  whom 
he  inscrilKJS  the  volume,  that  he  took  the  idea  of  his  Parable 
from  *  the  works  of  a  late  writer.  Baker’s  Sancta  Sophia,'  in 
which  he  found  ‘  a  short  discourse,  in  the  compass  four  or 
*fire  leaves,  under  this  name  of  The  Parable  of  the  Pil- 
*  grim ami  it  was  so  agreeable,*  he  adds,  ‘  to  that  small  por- 
‘  tion  of  fancy  I  am  indued  withal,  that  I  presently  thought  a 
‘  work  of  this  nature  would  he  very  grateful  to  you  also.  This 
‘  was  the  occasion  of  these  Meditations.*  In  the  Advertise¬ 
ment,  it  is  stated,  that  ‘  this  discourse  was  writ  with  a  respect 
‘  to  the  necessities  of  a  particular  person,  who  imagined  that 
‘  others  might  possibly  reap  some  benefit  by  it,  and  therefore 
‘desired  it  might  not  lie  in  a  private  hand.’  The  work ‘ is,  in¬ 
deed,  much  more  a  ‘  discourse*  or  ‘  treatise*  than  an  allegory; 
and  as  the  Author  disclaims  all  pretension  to  fancy  or  invention, 
it  would  he  unjust  to  subject  it  to  an  invidious  comparison.  We 
arc  surnrised,  however,  that  Dr.  Southey,  if  acquainted  with 
the  woi  K,  should  not  have  made  mention  of  it. 

The  graphic  decorations  of  the  present  elegant  edition  of  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  are  well  conceived  and  finely  executed. 
'J’here  are  two  copper-plates  from  designs  by  Martin,  the  first 
representing,  in  a  rather  original  way,  the  Valley  of  the  Sha¬ 
dow  of  Death.  In  a  dark,  wild  cavern  with  glimpses  of  light 
at  either  extremity,  a  broken  and  winding  path  over  a  rocky 
shelf,  affords  a  narrow  and  horrifying  passage  between  a  deep, 
black  abyss  on  the  left,  and  a  watery  gulf  on  the  right.  Christian, 
armed  and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  appears  just  descend¬ 
ing  into  this  appalling  scene,  which,  in  its  general  effect,  a  little 
reminds  us  of  Gatekirk  Cave,  in  Westall’s  views  of  the  cavern 
scenery  of  Yorkshire  ;  nor  is  it  wholly  unlike  the  Peak  Cavern. 
The  second  gives  a  view  of  the  river  over  which  Christian  is  to 
pass,  with  the  Celestial  City  in  the  distance.  The  other  illustra¬ 
tions  are  wood-cuts  from  designs  by  Harvey,  a  man  whose  in¬ 
vention  seems  universal  and  inexhaustible,  whose  design  is  sound 
and  unaffected,  and  whose  general  system  is  that  of  the  old  and 
best  schools.  His  giants  are  admirable  fellows — ‘  Gins  black 
‘  and  huge  * — and  we  tremble  for  their  assailants  :  the  monster 
who  is  preparing  to  make  *  three  courses  and  a  dessert  *  of  poor 
Feeble-mind,  sits*  at  the  entrance  of  his  Domdaniel,  like  a  de¬ 
mon  at  the  portal  of  the  Inferno.  Mr.  H.*s  armed  men  arc  ex¬ 
cellently  managed ;  they  have  just  the  degree  of  mobility  that 
is  consistent  with  the  weight  and  infiexibillty  of  their  shell,  and 
no  more.  The  characters  are  well  discriminated,  and  the 
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groupes  skilfully  managed.  We  except  from  our  praise  the 
dance  of  Mucli-afraid  and  Ready-to-halt :  the  subject  is  ill 
chosen.  Mr.  Harvey  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  getting  on  ;  his 
designs  of  animals,  ot  all  kinds,  from  the  insect  to  the  tiger  and 
the  condor,  aie  in  characteristic  action  and  excellent  drawing. 
He  is,  evidently,  not  only  a  skilful  and  ready  draughtsman,  but 
a  just  and  original  thinker. 


Art.  III.  The  Poetical  Works  of'  the  Uev,  George  Croly,  A.M. 
lI.R.S.L.  In  two  Volumes,  sm.  8vo.  London,  183(i. 

^ERE  we  called  upon  to  name  three  of  the  most  arduous 
intellectual  achievements  by  which  to  test  the  powers  of 
some  literary  Hercules,  we  do  not  know  that  we  could  fix  upon 
any  that  w’ould  require  a  more  varied  or  more  strenuous  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  faculties,  than  a  successful  tragedy,  a  good  historical 
romance  in  prose,  and  a  readable  treatise  on  the  Apocalypse. 
The  first  would  require  a  rare  combination  of  genius  and  judge¬ 
ment;  the  second,  a  picturesque  and  teeming  fancy,  with  a 
diffuse  and  glowing  style, — an  air  and  tread  quite  different  from 
those  w  hich  become  “  the  learned  sock  ”  ;  the  third,  a  capacity 
for  dry  reading  and  patient  investigation,  combined  with  that 
earnest  enthusiasm  which  can  light  up  the  dullest  and  darkest 
objects,  and  even  mists  and  shadows,  with  its  own  reflected 
brilliance.  Now  w’e  are  not  preparing  to  round  any  extrava¬ 
gant  compliment  to  the  Author  of  these  volumes ;  but  we  cannot 
forbear  to  observe  upon  the  extraordimiry  fact,  that  he  has  won 
for  himself  no  inconsiderable  share  of  celebrity  in  each  of  these 
three  very  different  departments  of  literary  exertion.  In  his 
“  Catiline”,  he  has  boldly  entered  the  lists  with  Ren  Jonson, 
Voltaire,  and  Crebillon ;  and  disdaining  to  he  an  imitator,  has 
invested  the  great  conspirator  with  a  new  character,  truer  to 
nature,  if  not  to  history.  In  Salathiel,  Mr.  Croly  has  produced 
a  splendid  and  original  fiction,  replete  with  interest,  and  con¬ 
taining  some  scenes  and  passages  of  a  most  impressive  character. 
Of  his  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  we  say  novv,  as  we  did  on  its 
first  appearance,  that  it  bears  the  marks  of  being  the  production 
of  a  fearless  and  independent  thinker  and  an  eloquent  writer; 
and  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  his  scheme  of  interpretation, 
the  volume  has  commanded  attention,  and,  in  spite  of  its  sub¬ 
ject,  has  reached  a  second  edition.  And  yet,  we  by  no  means 
feel  assured,  that  Mr.  Croly  has  hitherto  produced  the  work  by 
which  he  will  be  content  to  be  best  known,  or  by  which  his 
name  will  be  most  honourably  transmitted  to  posterity. 

The  versatility  and  range  of  talent  which  Mr.  Croly  has  dis¬ 
played,  are  not,  indeed,  unprecedented.  His  countryman,  Ma- 
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turiii,  a  man  of  talent,  but  far  liis  inferior  in  genius,  taste,  ami, 
above  all,  strength  of  umlerstanding,  produced  a  Tragedy,  a 
lloinance,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  are  now  ecjually  for¬ 
gotten.  The  mighty  wizard  of  the  North,  who  is  now  enjoying 
his  second  course  of  fame,  has  been  putting  forth  something 
called  Sermons  : — we  have  not  seen  them,  nor  are  we  curious  to 
see  them.  Johnson  wrote  Irene,  llasselas,  the  Rambler,  the 
Dictionary,  and  Sermons.  Young  was  the  author  of  Busiris 
and  The  Revenge,  of  the  Night  Tlioughts  and  the  Satires,  and 
“  The  Centaur  not  fabulous.”  And  poor  Goldsmith, — we  do 
not  know  that  he  could  have  composed  a  Tragedy;  hut  we 
scarcely  know  any  line  of  authorship  in  which  he  could  not  have 
succeeded.  Should  Mr.  Croly  ever  find  occasion  to  justify  the 
wide  range  in  which  he  has  allowed  his  fiiculties  to  expatiate, — 
sometimes  ‘  beyond  the  flaming  hounds  of  place  and  time  ’,  yet, 
never  beyond  the  moral  limits  which  correct  and  virtuous  feel¬ 
ing  prescribe,— should  the  excursiveness  of  his  genius  ever  he 
objected  against  him  as  a  fault,  by  those  who  would  subject  li¬ 
terature  to  apprentice-laws, — he  may  take  his  stand  on  the 
illustrious  precedents  furnished  by  former  days,  and  shelter 
himself  from  rebuke  under  the  names  of  a  Johnson  and  a 
Percy. 

It  would  probably  he  found  true,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  that  men  of  genius  have  been  guided  by  accident,  by 
the  taste  of  the  times,  or  by  some  over-ruling  consideration, 
rather  than  by  their  own  predilections,  in  the  literary  tasks 
which  they  have  undertaken.  Rarely  has  an  individual  the 

f)ower  and  opportunity,  like  Gibbon,  to  choose  his  tlieme  at 
eisure,  to  lay  deep  the  foundations  of  his  plan,  to  accumulate  his 
materials,  and  to  devote  the  energies  of  an  undiverted  and  easy 
mind  to  the  single  great  achievement.  Many  a  favourite 
scheme  and  meritorious  project  perish  in  the  conception,  be¬ 
cause  the  leisure  and  means  requisite  for  carrying  them  into  ef¬ 
fect,  are  not  at  the  command  of  the  scholar.  Many  a  useful 
work  remains  unwritten,  because  it  would  interest  only  the  few, 
and  even  success  would  bring  no  compensation.  Tasks  of  rapid 
execution  successively  occupy  the  talent  which  would  find  ade¬ 
quate  scope  only  in  a  work  of  more  serious  enterprise;  so  that 
neither  the  calibre  of  a  man's  mind,  nor  the  natural  bent  of  his 
taste,  is  always  to  be  ascertained  from  his  works.  The  public 
will  of  course  judge  of  them  by  this  tangible  criterion,  and  in 
most  cases,  not  witliout  reason.  But  those  who  are  capable  of 
reading  the  man  in  the  author,  will  sometimes  come  to  a  very 
difl'erent  judgement. 

To  a  man  of  iiulependent  and  high-minded  feeling,  the  only  Me- 
csenas  on  whose  countenance  it  is  either  safe  or  tolerable  to  rely, 
is, — the  Publisher.  The  Imoksellors  are,  we  must  say,  the  best 
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])atrons  of  literature.  But,  owing  to  tliis  state' of  things,  it  is 
to  a  certain  extent  unavoidable,  that  the  operations  of  the  pen 
and  the  press  should  be  governed  more  by  the  mercantile  de» 
inand,  and  the  disposable  quality  of  the  production,  tlian  by  any 
other  circumstance.  And  as  a  rapid  sale  is  always  preferred 
to  a  permanent  one,  books  will  be  written  to  svU,  not  to  live.  A 
publisher  s  name  is,  in  the  present  day,  of  almost  as  much  im¬ 
portance  in  promoting  the  sale  of  a  work,  as  the  author  s.  We 
have  been  told,  that  the  imprimatur  of  Albemarle  Street,  fur  in¬ 
stance,  secures  a  certain  degree  of  success.  Yet,  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that,  among  all  the  splendid  and  popular  publications  that 
have  issued  from  that  house,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three 
can  be  mentioned,  that  will  rank  as  permanent  additions  to  our 
literature.  When  we  have  enumerated  Lord  Byron’s  Works, 
Crabbe’s  Poems,  Hallam  on  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  few  more, 
w'e  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue  of  works  that  will  out¬ 
live  the  day.  As  to  Mr.  Colburn’s  teeming  press,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  he  calculates  upon  the  sale  of  a  publication  much 
beyond  the  year  of  its  birth.  The  consumers  of  his  wares  arc 
Athenians  all,  who  spend  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  to  read 
some  new  thing.  Books  are,  in  this  respect,  hist  assimilating  to 
musical  publications.  The  most  admired 

'  Not  long  survives  to-day : 

So  music  past  is  obsolete, 

Although  'twas  sweet,  'tivas  passing  sweet.’ 

A  book  not  reviewed  within  a  few  weeks  after  its  appearance,  is 
stale ;  and  the  journal  itself  which  inserts  the  tardy  notice,  loses 
credit  for  not  keeping  pace  with  the  curiosity  of  its  readers. 
Promptitude  is  now  the  soul  of  criticism,  and  the  weekly  press 
is  fast  superseding  the  slower  movements  of  monthly  and  quar¬ 
terly  journals.  Reviews  of  works  must  now  anticipate  their 
publication,  to  excite  any  powerful  interest.  And  what  is 
the  consequence  of  this  over-stimulated  activity  of  the  public 
mind?  Why  that  the  sale  of  our  standard  authors  has  ra- 
})idly  declined  ?  The  stock-books  ot  our  literature,  whe¬ 
ther  history,  poetry,  or  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  have  be¬ 
come  fearfully  depreciated.  Nothing  sells  to  any  extent,  but 
the  novel  of  the  day  and  the  novelty  of  the  month,  the  annuals 
in  their  week,  and  the  portable  libraries.  In  every  branch  of 
trade  and  industry,  there  is  an  over-production,  leading  to  ana¬ 
logous  results.  How  far  the  community  may  be  benefited,  or 
the  contrary,  by  this  revolution  in  literature,  we  do  not  now 
stop  to  inquire  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  profits  of  authorship 
must  now  depend  upon  a  very  different  application  of  intellec¬ 
tual  capital,  from  what  formerly  secured  its  slow  but  sure  re¬ 
ward.  Few  men  w’ill  be  found  to  bestow'  the  toil  of  years  upon 
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a  work  to  which  no  merit  can  secure  a  very  lasting  monsure  of 
attention.  Even  those  fortunate  persons  who  enjo^  that  mea¬ 
sure  ofo/iww  cum  dignitate  vi\\\c\\  exempts  (or  ought  to  exempt) 
them  from  anxiety  as  to  pecuniary  recompense  or  indetnnifica- 
tion, — must  feel  that  the  incentive  to  literary  exertion  is  greatly 
weakened  by  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  been  advert- 

We  can  scarcely  explain  what  has  suggested  this  train  of  re- 
marks,  which  may  seem  to  have  but  slender  connexion  with  the 
volumes  before  us.  We  believe  that  it  partly  arose  from  see¬ 
ing  attached  to  Mr.  Croly’s  name,  the  honorary  initials  which 
denote  his  being  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera¬ 
ture, — a  barren  honour,  unaccompanied  with  any  mark  of 
more  substantial  distinction.  We  could  not  help  asking,  what 
has  that  Society  yet  done  for  literature,  or  literature  for  that 
Society  or  its  incinhers  f  Little,  we  fear,  or  nothing.  And 
how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Croly’s  brilliant  ta¬ 
lent  and  vigorous  faculties,  whose  appropriate  sphere  of  lite¬ 
rary  exertion,  and  possibly  the  bent  of  his  mind,  w'ouhl  be  so 
far  al)ove  that  walk  to  which  he  has  clued y  eondned  himself,— 
we  speak  of  his  anonymous  productions, — should  hitherto  have 
remained  apparently  overlooked  and  neglected  by  his  own 
Church,  anil  by  a  party  who  can  boast  of  few  men  of  equal 
ability  i  Of  the  public,  iiulced,  Mr.  Croly  has  po  reason  to 
complain,  lie  enjoys  an  ample  share  of  its  patronage;  and 
with  this,  he  may  he,  for  any  thing  we  know,  content.  But  we 
are  not  content  that  those  writers  who  might  do  efficient  service 
to  literature,  and  support  the  literary  character  of  the  country, 
should  be  suffered  or  compelled  to  exhaust  the  energies  of 
their  mind  in  catering  for  the  public  taste,  and  to  sink,  as  it 
were,  the  principal  +itock  of  their  intellect  in  an  annuity  of  po¬ 
pularity  which  will  leave  nothing  behind. 

As  the  poems  here  first  collected  have  already  appeared  in 
sepiiratc  publications,  and  have  mostly  passed  under  review  in 
the  pages  of  our  Journal,  we  shall  not  he  expected  to  say  much 
res|>ecting  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  Vol.  I.  comprises 
“  Paris  in  18 lo”,  in  two  Parts;  “  The  Angel  of  the  World", 
.in  Arabian  Tale;  and  “  (Jems,  from  the  Antique,”  written  to 
accompany  Mr.  Dagley’s  hatchings ;  together  w  ith  some  minor 
poems.  The  Second  V  olume  contains  “  Catiline,”  a  Dramatic 
Poem;  “  Sebastian,”  a  Spanish  Tale;  “  Lines  on  the  Death 
“  of  11.  U.  11.  the  Princess  Charlotte”,  and  Miscellanies, 
must  indulge  ourselves  in  a  few’  specimens  illustrative  of  Mr. 
Croly’s  varied  powers,  w  hich  will  require  little  or  no  comment. 
We  take  as  the  first  passage  upon  w  hich  wc  open,  the  graphic 
description  of  the  Fauxbourg  at  Paris.  ! 
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*  'Tis  and  air  again :  and  lu !  the  Seine, 

The  Frenchinairh  boost,  yon  lazy.  livid  drain! 

\\’ith  bridges,  shaking  to  the  foot,  o'crlaid, 
lioolhs,  for  its  barges,  painted  trees  its  shade. 

Yet  here  are  living  beings,  and  the  soil 
Ilreeds  its  old  growtli  oi  ribaldry  and  broil. 

A  whirl  of  mire,  the  dingy  cabriolet 

Makes  the  quick  transit  through  the  crowded  way; 

On  spurs  the  courier,  creaks  the  crazy  wain, 

Dragg’d  through  its  central  mud  by  might  and  main, 

Around  our  way-laid  wheels  the  pautiers  crowd. 

With  every  vileness  of  man's  nature  bow’d. 

The  whole  a  mass  of  folly,  woe,  and  strife. 

Of  heated,  rank,  corrupting,  reptile  life  : 

And,  endless  as  their  oozy  tide,  the  throng 
Koll  on  with  endless  clamour,  curse,  and  song. 

‘  Fit  for  such  tenants,  low'r  on  either  side 
The  hovels  w'here  the  gang  less  live  than  hide ; 

Story  on  story,  savage  stone  on  stone, 

Time-shatter’d,  tempest-stain’d,  less  built  than  thrown. 

Sole  empress  of  the  portal,  in  full  blow, 

The  rouged  grisette  lays  out  her  trade  lielow, 

Ev’n  in  her  rags  a  thing  of  wit  and  wile. 

Eye,  hand,  lip,  tongue,  all  point,  and  press,  and  smile, 
dose  by,  in  patch  and  print,  the  pedlar's  stall 
Flutters  its  hwser  glories  up  the  wall. 

Spot  of  corruption !  where  the  rabble  rude 
Loiter  round  tinsel  tomes,  and  figures  nude ; 

X^oltaire,  and  LaYs,  long  alternate  eyed. 

Till  both  the  leper’s  soul  and  sous  divide. 

Above,  'tis  desert,  siive  wliere  sight  is  scar’d 
With  the  wild  visage  through  the  casement  barr’d. 

‘  Hut,  venture  on  the  darkness ;  and  within 
See  the  stern  haunt  of  wretchedness  and  sin. 

The  door  unhinged,  for  winter’s  bitterest  air. 

The  paper  pane,  the  gapp’d  and  shaking  stair. 

Winding  in  murkiness,  as  to  the  sty 
Of  guilt  forlorn,  or  base  debauchery; 

The  chaml)er,  tatter’d,  melancholy,  old. 

Yet  large — where  plunder  might  its  midnights  hold; 

And  in  its  foulest  corner,  from  the  day 
Sullen  and  shrunk,  its  lord,  the  Federe. 

Meagre  the  form,  the  visage  swart  and  spare. 

Furrow’d  with  early  vice  and  desperate  care; 

Hollow  the  cheek,  the  eye  ferocious  guile. 

Yet  gentle  to  his  hard,  habitual  smile. 

His  end  on  earth,  to  live  the  doubtful  day,  ^  / 

And  glean  the  livre  for  the  Sunday’s  play. 

Heavy  that  chamber’s  air  ;  the  sunbeams  fall 
Scatter’d  and  sickly  on  the  naked  w'oll ; 

OL.  HI. — N.s.  3  C 
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llimiigh  tho  tiTYic-cnisto<^  K<*«TWly 

llir  mftorM  TY>of,  t>ir  f^oor  of  st<mo, 

I'hr  i*my.v  Kh^,  1>io  tniwvr  t>>M  K'tt^yy  *•  '  i 

vftmty-  yvi  )<\y^  to  •  v  •, 

At^<^  •stWl,  t>TO  •iX'tohoU  ofYiK  <1^T<cot  tw«lo,  *  ‘ 

1'ho  mnvqiiot,  rohbor-pintol, 

Hiing  nivting.  whorr  oronTt^H  t)K*  woo'otv  fi>v 
oiflf^yvnTig  Tt^  hrfiTt<1^  ovpilv. 

Him  g1«Tio<*  is  thoTV  ;--fmot>tot,  ?»t^1v»]7{»r  N;po< 

H«m  ffill  pommommioTi  of  >>im  frvot*^  t^jongM  ; 

1  n  thr  ff<TVO  'pnmf  tW  fiow  to-<y»Tno  >10  wv*n. 

<^f\v  oi  ■pftiHtvm, 

\Mion  fftotion  th'VoU’A,  mohs  Vopt  t)»ronom  in  nwo. 

And  tho  rod  y>iVr  ftt  oniv  t\m  Ving  nnd  VM.I ,15. 

In  tho  fWUoT^'^ng  linos  from  tHo  snmo  pnom,  tHo  «tyk*  and  thr 
«»onrim<*nt  7M**o  togothor,  ami  suit  thr  nri^lr  music  of  tht'  Speis 
sonan — nr  *jhHll  wr  nn^  call  i(  tht'  Hyronian  stanwa. 

Wll. 

*  H'lto  gl«*»m  ni?i  down  !  and  Wnico  Tnnwt  resign 
Tho  tnlisirmn  of  ompin'  to  the  <T«nl. 

Her  <M»H»r«ld  ring  no  more  mnst  ^wl  rlio  brine. 

F«'4»hly  mho  falls,  vet  inon^  tlian  sIh*  innsi  fall : 

A  thofisafrd  yM»ars  hn<l  atoo<l  her  wacrcfl  maill, 

’i'h<'  IsrlinMis.gnnrd  to  hwely  Italy; 

And  non*  th<'  horn  ham  hlowfi  tin*  final  <*all 
That  bids  ifi  chains  another  i’-orinth  lie, 

Another  Oreec<  bon  down  to  blootl  and  perfidy. 

VVTfl. 

‘  A  throng  I'^as  in  St.  Mark's,  hnt  *twHs  no  throng 
liike  that,  whwh  o'er  the  Adriatie  foanj 
Had  honn*  the  Steeds  with  warrior  shout  and  song, 

'riten  liv'd  them  for  long  glor\-  o’er  tin*  dome  : 

.Sh««  sinn'd,  and  nov  the  hour  of  wrath  ivtis  cona*  ; 

Though  *twtts  th<'  rohhi'r  made  th*  adult ‘ress  Imre ; 

The  cn»7vd  ivt»re  ti«»rcc-cve<l  'men  with  pike  and  driini 
And  hn»ren  gun,  and  tri -colour's  broad  ghm* ; 

The  |>al4’  \^*netia1l  stootl  aloof,  in  vnaik 'despair. 

vi\. 

•  Snch  is  the  spot  I ‘of  Time’ 1 — Jbthullowed  thought  ! 

Kmptres  might  staml,  unshaken  *as  their  globt>. 

Hnt  which  has  worn  its  ermiur  without  spot  ? 

‘^Pu-as  .Instice.  anti  not  Tirni*  that  tore  ther-  Tofa*. 

W’hat  s<mt  thf‘  steel  their  pamper’d  hetirts  ti»  probi'? 

'Pwa^  their  own  blow,  no  matter  by  what  name, 
Conspimtor,  or  conpuemr,  monarcti,  mob. 

The\  built  their  pih».  then  diiclgment  aent  the  Hame, 

T**  rid  the  eartti  of  guilt,  thr  ^vearieil  heoven  ^of  ahame. 
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XX. 

•  Tis  not  in  mockery  of  inau  tluU  e^rth 
Is  strewinl  with  splendici  fragment,  temple,  tower ; 
That  reolms,  where  gltwry  Mpmiig  full  ttrnrd  to  birth, 
Are  drsolrtte,  the  snnke  and  tiger  8  bower 
’fhey  lie  the  moiminentH  of  evil  }»owi‘r. 

Not  frenks  of  chance,  but  warnings  a^UAl  cxiuu'  ; 
And  ancient  Nineveh,  to  earth  8  last  hour. 

Had  she  l)een  pure,  might  stand  as  in  her  prime  ; 

N:iy,  stand  in  growing  ]H>nip,  till  God  had  timah'd  time. 


XXI. 

*  Knginnd!  my  great,  my  glorious, — loved  with  love 
^  'I'hat  almmt  mak<^  a  {x»rtioii  of  the  soul ; 

'I'he  hour  has  come  to  tix  thine  eye  above. 

'rhere  lie  the  thunders  thou  alone  must  roll. 

And  roll  npini  thyaelf ; — There  spreads  the  scroll, 

^V  here  thine  own  hand  must  write  thy  destiny. 

None  can  decide  but  thou,  if  wolves  shall  how  l, 

And  the  black  viper  in  thy  tein]»les  lie. 

IV  holy,  and  thou  ’rt  savetl;  Kiighuid,  tluHi  must  not  die! 

XXII. 

*  Again  the  glass  nins  down  !  The  Steeds  must  range  ; 

Aye,  till  the  tangled  web  of  Time  Ixj  spun. 

'rioai  King  of  Kings,  ub«)ve  all  chance  or  change, 

When  shall  this  toil  and  strife  of  earth  U*  done  ; 

When  his  Great  Yi*ar  lie  roll’d  by  Empire’s  sun  ? 
i  ome  to  our  world,  thou  Triumpher,  whose  tr.iiii 
Are  chenibim,  and  take  thy  |Nromist‘il  throiu*. 
l\>me,  i^quenir  of  man’s  misery,  dcalii’s  chain. 
t<ome,  hrst-born  from  the  dead,  and  reigu,  for  ever  reign  !' 

Vol.  I.  pp,  ih). 

riio  1  >eath  of  Leoniiius  is  a  spirit-stirring  ballad,  whioli  may 
remind  the  reader  of  Cainpheli ;  but  the  resemblance  is  quali¬ 
fied  by  this  diliereiice ;  it  is  more  rapid  and  less  elaborate,  less 
Atlic,  vet  breathing  not  less  of  ‘  the  Spartan  fife’,  tliaii  his 
iyri(‘al  poems.  It  is  too  lung  for  convenient  insertion,  and  we 
shall  theriddre  take  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  *  Gems 

*  Thk  Gknius  or  Dkath. 

'  Wdiat  is  Death  ?  'Tin  to  be  fret*  I 
No  mure  to  love,  or  hope,  or  fear — 

To  join  the  great  equality : 
iVll  alike  are  hundiled  there ! 

The  mighty  grave 
Wraps  lord  and  slave  ; 

Nor  pride  nor  poverty  dares  come 
Withiu  that  refuge-htiuse,  the  tomb  1 
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‘  S|>int  with  the  dro<)pin^  winjj, 

And  the  ever-uTopiniJ  eye. 

Thou  of  nil  enrth’n  kings  art  king  ! 

Kmpiros  nt  thy  footstool  Ire ! 

Heneath  thee  strew’d 
Their  mnltitnde 

Sink,  like  mives  npon  the  shore ; 

Storms  shall  never  rouse  them  more ! 

'  ^^’hat  *s  the  grandeur  of  the  earth 

To  the  grandeur  round  thy  throne ! 

Hiohes,  glory,  Ixvuity,  hirth. 

To  thv  kingdom  all  have  gone, 
ftefore  thtv  stand 
I'he  wond’rous  hand  ; 
l^ards,  hena's,  sages,  sitle  hy  side, 

W  ho  darken’d  nations  when  they  died! 

‘  Earth  has  hosts  ;  hut  thou  canst  show 
INI  an V  a  million  for  her  one  ; 

Through  thy  gates  the  mortal  flow 
Has  for  countless  vears  roll’d  on : 

Hack  from  the  tomh 
No  step  has  come  ; 

I’here  fix’d,  till  the  last  thunder’s  sound 
Shall  hid  thy  prisoners  Ih'  unlM>und!’ 

\'<»1.  I.  pp.  25^— 20^1. 

c  can  make  room  only  for  n  short  extract  from  the  Tragedy, 
which  will,  however,  snflicu'ntly  indicate  the  dramatic  spirit  and 
vigf>nr  of  the  composition. 

‘  CATIinNK  (IftfUtruttflthf). 

Hanish’d  from  Home  !  What’s  banish’d,  hut  set  free 
l'r<*m  dailv  oontaet  of  the  things  1  loathe? 

‘  Tri^nl  and  ooiivicted  traitor  !  ’  W  ho  savs  this  ? 

QH  f/A  grow  mg  vioienre. 
^^'ho  ’ll  pnn’e  it,  at  his  fH'ril,  on  my  head  ? 

Banish’d?  —  I  thank  von  for  *t.  It  breaks  my  chain  ! 

1  hchl  some  slack  allegiance  till  this  hour  — 

But  fiofv  my  sw<»rd  's  mv  own.  Smile  on,  my  lords  ; 

I  scf>rn  to  cotint  wdiut  feelings,  wither’d  hopes, 

Strong  provocations,  hitter,  hnrning  wrongs, 

1  have  within  my  lunirt’s  hot  cells  shut  up. 

To  leave  vt»u  in  your  la«v  tlignities. 

But  here  1  stand  and  sc<»ff  you  : — here  1  fling 
Hatred  and  full  dertnnee  in  vonr  face. 

Your  (  onsid ’s  merciful. — h'or  this  all  thanks. 

He  (fares  not  tmich  n  hair  of  ('atiline. 

( 7’Ac  CoNscL  reads)  **  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline  ;  by 
the  decree  of  the  Senate,  you  are  decUrwl  m 
,  enemy  and  an  alien  to  the  state,  and  banished 

from  the  terTitor%'  of  the  common walth.” 
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‘  Tim  CON80L.  ^ 

*  liictors,  drive  the  traitor  from  the  temple  I 

‘  CATILINE  {  furious), 

*  Traitor  !  *  I  jijO' — but  I  return.  This — trial ! 

Here  I  devote  your  Senate  I  I  *ve  had  wrongs. 

To  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age. 

Or  make  the  infant’s  sinew  strong  as  steel. 

'rhis  day ’s  the  birth  of  sorrows  ! — This  hour’s  work 
W'ill  brei'd  Proscriptions. — Lw)k  to  your  hearths,  my  lords  ! 

For  there  henct'forth  sh;dl  sit,  for  hou^hold  gods, 

Sliapt's  hot  from  Tartarus! — all  shames  and  crimes; — 

W  an  treachery,  with  his  thirsty  dagger  drawn  ; 

Suspicion,  |K>isoning  the  brother’s  cup  ; 

Naked  Helndlion,  with  the  torch  and  axe, 

Making  his  wild  sport  of  your  blazing  thrones ; 

'Fill  Anarchy  comes  dmvn  on  you  like  Night, 

And  Massacre  seals  Home’s  eternal  grave ! 

‘  THE  SENATORS  Tisc  ui  tumult,  and  cry  out, 

‘  Go,  enemy  and  j)arricidc,  from  Rome  ! 

*  CATILINE  {indipiantly). 

‘  It  shall  W  so  ! — {Going,  He  suddenly  returns,) — When  Catiline 
comes  again. 

Your  grandeur  shall  be  base,  and  clowns  shall  sit 

In  scorn  upon  those  chairs; — your  palaces 

bhalltseo  tlie  soldier's  revels,  and  your  wealth  ,  ,./ 

Shall  go  to  deck  his  harlot  and  his  hors('.  , 

Then  Cicero,  and  his  tools,  shall  pay  me  blood — 

Vengeance  for  every  drop  of  my  boy’s  veins  ; — 

And  such  of  you,  as  cannot  find  the  grace 

Tti  die  with  swords  in  your  right  hands,  shall  feel  . 

The  life,  life  worse  than  death,  of  trampled  slaves  !  ,/{ 

'r 

‘  THE  SENATORS  cry  OUt, 

*  Go,  enemy  and  parricide,  from  Home ! 

*  CICERO. 

*  Expel  him,  lictors !  Clear  the  senate-hoiuie  ! 

[^T/iey  surround  him,  * 

‘  CATILINE  {struggling  through  them),  • 

*  1  go, — but  not  to  leap  the  gulf  alone: 

I  go  ; — but  when  I  come — ’t  w’ill  be  the  burst  ’  ^  ^ 

Of  ocean  in  the  earthquake — ^rolling  back  * 

In  swift  and  mountainous  ruin.  Fare  you  well! —  • 

Y  ou  build  my  funeral  pile,  but  your  best  blotnl  ^  ‘  iiio/ 
Shall  quench  its  fiame.  Back,  slaves !  {to  the  Liclari)-^t  Will 
return  / 

r  He  rushes  through  the  portal ;  the  Seene  eloses* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  103—106. 
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r>3i* 

Wc  iTj'ret  to  miss  in  these  volumes,  some  minor  poems  which 
have  appeared  with  Mr.  Ooly’s  name  in  some  of  the  Anmwis. 
Our  readers  may  recollect,  for  instance,  the  exmiisitc  stanzas 
cited  in  our  paj^es,  (\’ol.  xxvi.  n.s.  p.  315.)  the  hurden  of 
which  is,  ‘  h'arth  to  earth  aial  liust  to  dust.*  The  omission  is 
not  explained  ;  and  as  it  is  not  in  our  Author’s  power  to  sup, 
press  them,  we  shall  hope  to  see  them  eventually  ineorporaUnl 
with  his  acknowledged  productions. 


Art.  IV.  Travels  in  the  Morea,  Hy  William  Martin  I^kc,  F.R.S. 

3  vols.  tU'o.  pp.  15j(i.  Vrice  *21  lys.  lA>iidon.  1830. 

‘  1 1',  very  limited  success  of  the  principal  works  descriptive  of 

‘  ( » recce  which  have  hceii  lately  published,*  to  which  allusion 
is  ma<le  at  the  commencement  of  these  volumes,  maybe  account¬ 
ed  for,  in  part,  hy  the  injiulicious  way  in  which  they  have  been 
put  forth.  A  spiciulid  exterior  of  paper  and  type,  with  an 
4'\j>ensivc  apparatus  of  graphical  illustration,  may  gratify  an  au¬ 
thor's  vanity,  and  Ih'  acceptable  enotigh  to  the  wealthy  few ; 
hut  the  consccpicnt  demand  on  tlie  means  of  rea4lers  in  general, 
is  too  heavy  to  .admit  of  an  extensive  and  remunerating  sale. 
Dotlwcll's  'Travels,  for  instance,  w'cre  given  to  the  woild  in  an 
absolutely  unpurchasahle  state  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  interesting  and  important  details, 
aided  by  their  attractive  decorations,  the  unsold  copies  loaded 
the  pul)lisber*s  shelves,  until  they  were  contracted  for,  as  *a 
•remainder*,  by  .some  jobbing  bookseller,  who  teiulcred  them 
at  less  than  half  their  original  charge.  Walpolc'.s  valuable 
M  emoirs  on  the  I'.ast  were  obnoxious  to  the  same  prudential 
<d>jections,  aiid  have  shared  the  same  fate.  Hut  this  will  not 
altogether  account  for  the  circumstance  coinplaincd  of.  Read¬ 
ing  societies,  oti  the  basis  of  j>ermanent  institution,  are  common 
throughout  (ireat  Hritain  ;  and  we  suppose  that  there  are  fbw 
towns  or  villages  whore  something  of  the  kind  is  not  encouraged. 
Now  here  is  an  obvious  opportunity  for  obtaining  the  ins|>ection 
«)f  that  class  of  publications  which,  from  their  importance,  must 
deserve  attention,  hut  the  cost  of  wltich  rej>cls  the  man  of 
slenderly  furnishcil  purse.  'Those  persons,  however,  who  may 
have  been  led  to  take  an  intetTst  in  the  affairs  of  such  an  as- 
S4>cialion,  will  probably  have  had  incessant  occasion  for  disgust 
at  the  incompetent  and  selfish  .system  on  which  the  business  is 
generally  conducted.  We  have  seen  the  veriest  trash  ‘voted  in*, 
simply  because  some  influential  or  pertinacious  member  has 
nuado  a  point  of  tiie  matter ;  to  the  exclusion  of  works  of  in- 
(iiu.'sic  value,  carcfullv  selected  hv  some  individual  of  better 
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inforniatiun  and  judgement.  Expensive  triHcs  have  been  carried 
almost  by  force ;  while  valuable  publications,  comparativelv 
cheap,  have  been  either  rejected  or  reluctantly  admitted.  It 
is  obvious,  liow  much  the  utility  of  such  institutions  is  frustrated 
by  this  absence  of  a  sound  system  of  administration,  and  ot  a 
presiding  discretion  in  the  application  of  the  funds. 

The  error  of  publishing  in  a  sumptuous  and  unapproachable 
form,  is  iu»t  chargeable  on  Colonel  Leake.  We  have,  at  this 
nioment,  lying  before  us,  three  works  of  his  composition,  each 
of  great  intrinsic  value,  and  thoroughly  illustrated  w  here  graphic 
illustration  was  necessary,  yet  all  of  them  priced  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate a  rate,  indeed,  so  low  as  to  leave,  after  the 
necessary  ]>rofits  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  have  been  se¬ 
cured,  nothing  by  any  possibility  for  the  indemnification  of  the 
author.  The  “  Topography  of  Athens  ”  is  an  excellent  con¬ 
centration  of  materials  scattered  over  a  wide  surface,  and  in¬ 
creased  in  value  by  the  original  information  acquired  from 
actual  examination,  and  from  a  learned  familiarity  with  primary 
authorities.  As  a  library  book,  it  may  su|)erscde  Stuart,  though 
not  for  architectural  and  technical  reference.  The  Atlas  of 
outline  plates,  by  the  aid  of  plans,  elevations,  views,  and  resto¬ 
rations,  furnishes  an  admirable  and  easily  intelligible  auxiliary 
to  the  text.  The  “  Tour  in  Asia  Minor  *’  exhibits  the  same 
learning  and  indefatigable  diligence,  with  somewhat  more  of 
that  general  interest  w  hich  attaches  to  |>ersonal  adventure.  The 
map  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  tlie  engravings,  both  archi¬ 
tectural  and  topographic,  are  just  what  the  text  requires a 
praise  which  we  give  in  this  precise  form,  because  it  a))pears 
to  us  one  of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  Colonel  Leake,  that  he 
sacrifices  nothing  in  this  respect  either  to  foppery  or  penurious- 
ness.  His  plates  are  well  drawn  and  well  engraved,  with  no 
fanUistical  adjuncts,  and  with  exactly  so  much  of  the  artist 
about  them  as  may  give  them  interest  and  respectability,  with¬ 
out  impairing  their  accuracy.  This  is  remarkably  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  “  Travels  in  the  Morea."  There  is  nothing  of 
mere  show  ;  there  are  no  insignificant  attempts  at  exhibiting  the 
picturesque  localities  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  some  lialf  doaM.m 
slight  lithographs ;  but  we  have,  in  lieu  of  these,  a  profusion  of 
representations,  from  actual  survey,  of  the  most  important  sites 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  lines  of  her  military  and  municipal 
architecture,  the  remaining  foundations  of  her  civil  and  religious 
structures,  are  distinctly  traced  out,  partly  in  wood-cuts  on  Uie 
face  of  the  current  page,  and  partly  on  separate  copper-plate 
engravings.  In  addition  to  these,  there  arc  distinct  topo¬ 
graphical  delineations,  and  several  plates  of  inscriptions.  :T^»e 
map  is  a  most  acceptable  contribution  to  geographical  science, 
substituting  certainty  for  inference,  and  accuracy  for  appfpxi- 
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mation.  Althoui^h  not  the  expression  of  ’a  spociHo  surveyi  it 
comes  as  near  to  it  as  practicable  under  all  tho  circutnstinoes  of 
the  case,  since  it  is  the  ‘result  of  more  than  fifteen  I  himdi^l 

*  niensurciiients  with  the  sextant  and  theodolite,  made  from 
•every  important  p;eoda?sic  station  which  circumstances  would 
‘  admit  of  employing,  corrected  or  confirmed  hy  a'  few  gc^d 
‘  observations  of  latitude  ?  *  The  line  of  const  is  delineated  from 
the  nautical  surveys  of  Captains  Smyth  and  Copeland,  and  is 
therefore,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  scientifically 
correct. 

The  volumes  which  are  thus  richly  illustrated,  are  not,  we 
fear,  likely  to  become  popular,  although  highly  deserving  of 
extensive  circulation.  Colonel  Leake  is  not,  at  any  time,  a 
finished  or  particularly  attractive  writer ;  and  in  the  present 
instance,  he  seems  to  have  been  altogether  negligent  of  the 
circumstantials  of  style  and  expression,  h^xcliisively  solicitous 
concerning  facts,  he  has  not  wasted  a  thought  on  the  incidentals 
of  dress  and  exhibition  ;  and  his  carelessness  in  this  respect  has 
not  failed  to  produce  its  usual  effect,  in  impairing  the  interest 
of  details  which  a  little  judicious  management  might  have  made 
exceedingly  impressive.  This,  however,  is  a  minor  fault,  and 
leaves  all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  work  uninjured,  though 
it  may,  hy  the  exclusion  of  more  popular  forms,  limit  its  use¬ 
fulness. 

'i'he  information  condensed  within  these  volumes,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  observations  made  in  the  course  of  two  journeys,  in¬ 
cluding,  either  in  their  direct  route,  or  in  their  incidental  ex¬ 
cursions,  all  the  great  points  of  topographical  and  historical  in¬ 
terest.  The  first  commenced  on  the  22d  of  February,  1805, 
on  which  day  Colonel  Leake  sailed  from  /ante,  and  landing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Feueius,  speedily  reached  the  town  of  Gas- 
tuni.  This  ])lacc  is  described  as  possessing 

*  one  advantage  at  least — that  of  not  Indiig  crowded;  each  house  has 
a  yard  around  it,  or  a  garden  j)lanted  with  orange  and  cypress  trees. 
Sj>ace  indeed  would  he  their  last  want,  for  the  greater  part  of  this 

Idain  of  Elis,  once  so  renowned  for  its  fertility,  is  now  a  desert ;  a 
ittle  cultivation  around  a  few  villages  bi'ing  all  that  its  present  posses- 
»r8  have  done  to  assist  the  i)rodigality  of  nature.  Butfalos,  sheep,  and 
<»xeu  enjoj'  the  rest  of  the  plain.* 

'  Such  were  the  first  evidences  of  the  blessedness  of  that 
Turkish  rule  which  some  gifted  politicians  have  appeared  de¬ 
sirous'  to  |>evpctiiate.  The  very  name  of  the  town  thus  de- 
scribeif,  gives  intimation  of  that,  disastrous  fatality  which  has 
made  Greei'e  an  allurement  and  a  prey  to  the  invader,  if  not 
the  earliest  times,  at  least  from  those  of  its  decline. 

Aww#  hidicatos  that  some  Gaston,  probably  of  the  Villehardouins, 
founded  it  after  the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  states  in  the  be* 
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Riming  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  now  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  Turks  as  landed  proprietors,  and  is  consequently  miserably 
cultivntetl,  while  the  active  Greek  finds  the  occupation 'of' a 
gniTier  more  profitable  and  more  secure.  The  main  ohject'of 
ittniction  to  t-he  scientific  traveller,  in  the  Kleia,  or  territory  of 
Elis,  which  Colonel  Leake  was  now  about  to  explore,  is  the 
site  and  relics  of  the  once  nicignificent  Olympia  ;  and  it  was,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  the  examination  of  the  few  remaining  traces  of 
Elis,  the  earliest  scene  of  his  investigations.  An  interesting  to¬ 
pographical  sketch  of  the  locality,  reduced  from  Mr.  Stanhope's 
brger  plan,  shews  how  little  now  exists  of  all  those  splendid 
.  works  of  art  which  adorned  the  spot  set  apart  for  the  celebra¬ 
nt  tioii  of  the  noblest  festival  of  Greece.  But  the  Colonel  himself 
I  shall  describe  the  place  and  the  contrast. 

‘  At  Olympia,  as  in  many  other  celebrated  places  in  Greece,  the 
sttMiery  and  topt)graphy  arc  at  present  much  more  interesting  than  the 
ancient  remains.  At  a  more  advanced  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
plane-trees  in  the  lower  valley  near  the  bank  of  the  river  are  in  full 
foliage,  the  valley  must  be  one  of  the  most  l>eautiful  of  this  pictu¬ 
resque  country.  Tlie  hills  which  rise  from  the  northcni  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  upper  level  where  the  ruins  are  situated,  as  well  us  those 
on  tlie  oj)posite  side  of  the  Alpheius,  are  of  the  wildest  forms,  carpeted 
with  the  finest  turf,  and  shaucHl  with  the  pine,  wild  olive,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  shrubs.  Some  of  the  accidental  clusters  of  pines  dispersed  on 
tlie  sides  and  summits  of  these  hills,  might  serve  as  studies  te  the 
artist  ill  landscape  gardening.  But  the  whole  is  little  better  than  n 
l)cautiful  desert ;  in  the  length  of  three  miles,  only  a  few  s|>ots  of  cul¬ 
tivation  are  seen,  and  not  a  single  habitation.  M  iiat  a  contra.st  to  the 
spectacle  which  it  presented  during  eleven  or  twelve  centuries,  espe- 
ciallv  at  the  end  of  every  four  years,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  of  those  periodical  exercises  of  emulation  which  contributed 
so  much  to  Grecian  excellence  both  in  arts  and  arms  ;  when,  adorned  Jn 
the  centre  with  the  finest  monuments  of  art,  it  was  animated  in  erory 
part  with  horses,  chariots,  and  men  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement, 
or  covered  with  tlie  encampments  of  those  who  had  resorted  to  the  fes¬ 
tival  from  every  country  which  had  felt  the  effects  of  Grecian  civiliz¬ 
ation.' 

It  was  a  favourite  project  of  the  learned  Winckelman,  to  ex¬ 
cavate  extensively  at  Olympia ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  such  a  process  would  be  richly  rewarded.  It  was  the  very 
spot,  in  universal  Greece,  where  art  triumphed  in, the  ttingoi- 
licence  and  multitudinous  array  of  her  productions^  , (There 
'fcas  the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  ivory  ami  goM,  by.Fhi- 
Uias,  and  a  range  of  twenty-two  figures  of  the  same 
but  of  more  antique  workmanship,  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  witin 
other  similar  productions  in  the  Philippciuin.  The  spoliation 
of  these  splendid  and  costly  fanes  has,  no  doubt,  been  eoiur 
plete;  and  yet,  the  innumerable  works  wliicli  existed  in  braze* 
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and  stone,  statues,  busts,  friezes,  capitals,  altars,  chariots,  votive 
od'eriii^s,  uiseriptions,  can  hardly  he  supposed  to  have  been 
completely  swept  away.  And  these  were  the  first  among  the 
miracles  of  Grecian  art,  since  to  obtain  a  place  among  the  de¬ 
corators  of  Olympia,  was  one  of  the  most  covetetl  privileges  of 
the  greatest  artists.  So  late  as  the  end  of  the  second  centun’, 
we  know  from  the  descriptions  of  Pausanias,  that  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  treasures  still  remained ;  and 
there  cannot  he  a  more  tempting  opportunity  for  a  liberal  ap¬ 
plication  of  spade  husbandry,  tlian  that  ofl’ered  by  the  Olymp¬ 
ian  vale.  It  should  seem  from  recent  discoveries,  that,  Imth  in 
Greece  and  ll  tly,  most  important  illustrations  of  antiquity  n\ay 
yet  he  looked  for.  Herculaneum  is  scarcely  touched;  Pom¬ 
peii  is  hut  half  explored  ;  and  the  sites  of  Magna  (jriascia  are 
well  nigh  virgin  soil.  Kven  Sparta  may  give  forth  an  abund¬ 
ant  harvest ;  since  Colonel  Leake  describes  its  precincts  as  co¬ 
vered  with  fragments  of  wrought  masonry  to  a  considerable 
depth.  We  may  hope  that  it  w  ill  he  among  the  first  cares  of  a 
regular  Government,  to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  sa¬ 
vage  and  summary  processes  by  w  hich  the  modern  builders  of 
Greece  are  mutilating  and  abstracting  these  convenient  mate¬ 
rials,  rather  than  resort  to  the  native  quarries. 

Passing  through  the  ancient  Triphylia,  and  part  of  Messenc, 
our  Traveller  turned  oft'  abruptly  for  Arcadia,  where  he  ex¬ 
plored  the  ruins  of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Pallantium  ;  then, 
passing  to  the  south,  he  examined  the  remains  of  Ainycla'  and 
Sparta.  His  descriptions  of  these  sites  are  too  exclusively 
antiquarian  to  admit  of  citation  or  analysis.  1  lis  head-quarters 
during  these  investigations  had  been  at  Mistra,  frequently  but 
erroneously  taken  aS  the  modern  representative  of  Sparta. 
His  host  was  the  bishop,  a  worthy  man  and  a  favourite  w  itb  his 
people,  hut  ‘  as  ignorant  a  kalolcros  *  as  can  w  ell  be  imagined. 
When  his  visiter  chanced  to  say,  that  Great  Lritain  is  seven 
or  eight  hundred  Greek  miles  in  length,  ‘  Then,’  said  this  learn¬ 
ed  priest,  ‘  it  must  he  as  large  as  the  Morea,’ — which  does  not 
exceed  a  fourth  of  the  extent.  When  informed  that  Britain 
was  an  island,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  w’onder ;  his  notions  of 
islands  having  been  formed  from  the  isles  of  the  /Lgtean.  Co¬ 
lonel  Leake,  after  exploring  the  great  eastern  promontory  of 
Laconia,  returned  to  the  district  of  Klos,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf,  on  his  way  to  Maina.  At  Priniko,  the  following  charac¬ 
teristic  scene  took  place. 

'  At  the  sight  of  the  high  black  cap  of  the  Voivoda’s  Delhi  who  ac- 
comjvanlcs  me,  the  inhabitants  of  Priniko  fled  and  hid  themselves  ;  and 
some  time  elapsed  liofore  I  could  procure  admittanc<‘  into  one  of  ftie 
cottages.  The  Ilcloto  who  owned  it,  w'licn  forced  at  length  to  make 
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his  api^earaii^,  bestowed  the  most  ridiculous  flatterr  on  the 
Turkish  soldier.  When  told  that  the  new  V6ivoda  was  arriveuat 
Anspli*  on  his  way  from  Constantinople,  and  was  doily  expectedi  at 
Mistra,  “  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  welcome/*  he  exolaiiaod, 
^ith  a  |tfoiusion  of  benedictions  which  the  Turk  receited  with  a  grave 
fhee,  though  {>erfectly  understanding  the  value  of  these  complimeuts  to 
his  inastiT,  and  that  the  Gret'k  knew  as  well  as  himself,  that  the  ar- 
fival  of  a  new  governor  could  make  no  other  difference  to  the  jawr  He- 
lotes,  than  the  imposition  of  some  extraordinary  gratuity,  and  conse* 
miently»  that  he  meant  nothing  but  curses  in  his  heart.  At  dinner, 
the  Turkish  soldier  did  amitle  justice  to  the  Helote's  fare,  who,  not 
then  knowing  that  I  should  remunenite  him  for  the  damage,  must 
have  considered  the  effect  of  the  Delhi’s  teeth  as  all  clear  loss  to  him. 
He  ])retended,  nevertheless,  to  lament  that  the  Delhi  ate  very  little ; 
and  after  many  pressing  invitations,  when  at  length  he  saw  the  Turk 
fairly  aground,  ended  witli  the  reflection,  “  Great  men  never  eat 
much.”  * 

The  Turks  themselves,  the  more  intelligent  among  them  at 
least,  are  fully  sensihle  of  the  impolicy  of  this  system.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  very  district,  the  Turkish  superiiitendant  observed, 

‘  This  land  of  Elos  is  good  and  rich,  hut  we  are  obliged  to 

*  s(|uceze  the  peasants  too  much,  otherwise  it  would  produce  a 
‘  great  deal  more.* 

Maina,  the  narrow  and  mountainous  tract  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  Taygctic  chain,  and  washed  on  either  sule 
by  the  waters  of  the  Messenian  and  Laconic  Gulfs,  is  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  lawless  districts  of  Southern  Greece.  The 
very  chieftain  who  conducted  Colonel  L.*s  escort,  could  not  help 
regretting  the  restrictions  under  which  he  was  placed.  ‘  If/ 
said  he  to  the  Colonel’s  servant,  ‘  the  bey  had  not  given  such 

*  precise  orders  concerning  you,  how  nicely  we  should  have 
‘  stripped  you  of  all  your  baggage.*  Feuds  are  common;  and, 
next  to  the  Kapltanif  the  priests  are  the  most  active  leaders. 
In  these  contests,  the  main  object  seems  to  be  the  destruction 
of  the  antagonist’s  dw'elling :  this  accomplished,  the  defeat  is 
usually  acknowledged  without  further  struggle.  Assassination 
is  a  favourite  mode  of  gratifying  revenge ;  and  their  conflicts  in 
the  field  are  rarely  decided  at  close  quarters,  but  at  long  range, 
and  in  the  lurking  manner  of  bush-nghters.  Even  the  women 
take  an  active  purl  in  these  affairs;  and  an  instance  is  related 
of  a  mountain*dame  who  successfully  defended  her 
(fortified  dwelling)  against  a  body  of  Turks.  These  Jadies 
l)ride  themselves  on  their  skill  with  the  musket.  The  wife  of  a 
chief,  pointing  to  a  spot  about  150  yards  distant,  clialicnged 
Colonel  Leake  to  set  up  his  hat  as  a  mark.  It  happened,  how¬ 
ever,  to  he  an  only  iine,  and  the  risk  was  prudently  declined. 

'  Au  affair  which  happened  two  months  since  at  Vath^,  shews  the  state 
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of  wxnelv  iti  Main.  Tlie  son  of  a  priest  bad  bv  accident  killed  a  b<»v,'ate- 
Ittion  of  aiiotlicr  priest.  The  latter  ])fn)as  declared  war  a^j^ninst  tbe/firtaer 
which  is  done  in  Mani  in  a  formal  manner,  by  crying  out  in  thesttvets< 
The  hrst  papas  went  to  his  church  to  s:iy  mass  uith  pistols  in  his 
^iriUe>  such  Udn^^  a  common  custom  in  Maui ;  but,  os  is  usual  in  such, 
rasiis,.  he  laid  tiiem  Indiind  the  altar,  on  assuming  the  robe’ in  which 
the  priest  jHurfonus  divine  service.  The  other  ]>apas  entered,  the 
church  with  some  of  his  party,  and  the  instant  the  othce  was  concluded, 
walked  up  to  his  eucniy,  who  was  still  in  his  rul>es,  and  fired  a  pistal 
at  him,  which  dashed  in  tlic  pan  ;  the  latter  then,  running  behind  the 
altar,  soir.ed  his  anus,  shot  his  enemy  ami  one  of  his  adherents,  and 
dn>ve  all  tlie  rest  out  of  the  cliurch.  The  affair  was  then  settled  by 
the  iuler]>o8itiou  of  the  1k‘v  himself,  in  whose  village  it  had  happonecL 
A  com]M»sition  in  monev,  f*or  the  balance  of  blood,  is  the  only  eftciriit 
ni(»de  of  making  ]>eace  in  thew*  cjises.  When  one  of  a  finiily  is  slain, 
the  person  who  takes  u])on  him  to  revenge  the  injury,  often  vows  not 
to  change  his  clothes,  or  shave,  or  eat  meat,  till  his  revenge  is  satis¬ 
fied.’ 

Previously  to  the  year  1770,  in  which  the  Uussians  made 
their  ‘  vain  and  cruel  attempt  ’  to  efi’ect,  with  only  six  hundred 
men,  the  separation  of  Maina  from  Turkey,  the  Mainotes  (or, 
as  Colonel  li.  calls  them,  the  Maniates)  were  subject  to  a  no¬ 
minal  tribute  of  fifteen  ])urses.  When  their  insurrection  was 
put  down,  llassan,  the  Kapitan-Pasha,  compelled  them  to  agree 
to  an  annual  payment  of  thirty-five  purses,  and  placed  them 
under  the  government  of  a  Bey,  chosen  by  themselves,  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Porte.  Ten  years  before  the  visit 
of  Colonel  Leake,  the  lieutenancy  had  been,  during  a  term  of 
fifteen  years,  in  the  hands  of  Jolin  (iligoraki,  commonly  called 
Tzanct,  or  Zainm-hey  ;  but  liis  partiality  to  the  French  had 
]>rocured  his  deposition,  and  the  government  was  then  achninis- 
tereil  by  his  cousin  Antony,  or  Andon-bey.  Parties,  however, 
ran  higli,  and  the  more  powerful  of  the  native  clans  were  on 
the  side  of  the  deposed  chief,  w  liose  son  Peter,  the  Bey-Zaade, 
is  the  national  hero. 

While  Colonel  Leake  was  at  Kalamata,  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  how  closely  the  superstitions  of  the  Greek 
Church  approximate  to  those  of  Home.  On  Holy  Thursday, 
two  hours  before  day,  a  suh-deacon  goes  round  the  place,  knock¬ 
ing  at  every  door,  and  exclaiming,  ‘  Christians,  come  to  church.’ 
The  use  of  oil  is  permitted  on  that  day  ;  hut  the  morrow.  Good 
Fridav,  is  a  rigorous  and  unbroken  fast.  At  half-past  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  service  begins  :  twelve  masses  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  an  equal  number  of  portions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  referring  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  are  read. 
At  an  early  hour  of  the  succeeding  day,  the  entombment  is 
enacted,  and  the  people  scramble  out  of  their  houses  in  the  ‘ 
dark,  that  iliey  may  light  tlieir  candles  at  the  priest’s  t«vper. 
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Xl»e  next  excursion  was  in  the  Messenian  territory, ,  where 
niany  a  tneiuorable  site  was  explored ;  and  in  tlie  illustration  of 
its  topography,  much  well  directed  learning  is  employed.  Ko- 
turning  to  Knlaroata,  another  route  led  our  Traveller  into  the 
tine  region  of-Arcadia.  Among  the  earliest  objects  which  tlterc' 
engaged  his  attention,  were  the  ruins  of  IMngalia  and  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Epiciirius  at  Bassa[?.  Of  the  former,  the  walls  chiefly 
attracted  notice,  as  furnishing  *  one  of  tlic  most  curious  speci- 
‘mens  of  Greek  military  architecture  iu  existence*:  of  the 
latter,  the  description,  though  interesting,  is  slight,  and  has 
been  superseded  by  the  subsequent  investigations  of  Haroii 
Haller  and  Mr.  Cockerell.  The  temple  itself  is  in  a  state  of 
unusual  preservation ;  and  the  wild  sublimity  of  the  scenery 
anful  wliich  this  noble  relic  stands,  is  well  suited  to  its  grandeur. 
The  Colonel  appears  to  give  it  the  preference  even  over  the 
magnificent  locality  of  the  temple  of  Kgina.  Of  Megalopolis, 
little  remains  hut  *  its  mountain  of  a  theatre*,  and  traces  of  the 
Agora  ;  but  the  superb  valley  in  which  it  stands,  calls  forth  rap¬ 
turous  praise. 

*  Though  tlio  appearance  of  this  noble  basin  might  be  rendered  more 
agreeable  l)y  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  desolation  has  not  deprived  it 
of  its  natural  beauties,  as  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  other  great 
Arcadian  valley  of  Trijaditza,  which,  having  lost  its  three  cities,  its 
cultivation,  anil  its  forest  Pelagns,  (the  latter  a  tine  contrast,  probably, 
to  the  rocky  steeps  on  cither  side,)  is  now  an  niiinteresting  monoton¬ 
ous  level.  The  valley  of  Megalopolis,  on  the  contrary,  ulntniids  in  de- 
]i^lltfnl  scenery.  Tlic  sides  of  tlie  majestic  monntains  Karyutiko  and 
Tetnizi,  and  the  hills  at  the  southern  end  of  the  plain  lieyond  Londari, 
arc  covered  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  other  trees.  The  inistern  range, 
in  its  higher  regions,  is  more  naked  than  the  others ;  but  the  lower 
hills  arc  clothed  l>oth  with  underwood  and  large  trees,  among  which 

are  forests  of  oaks,  extending  in  some  jdacos  into  the  plain . The 

valley  itself,  varied  vvith  hillock,  undulated  groniui,  and  detached 
copses,  refreshed  with  numerous  rivulets,  shadixl  by  planes,  and  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  larger  stream  winding  through  the  middle,  may  almost 
rival  the  ])lain  of  Sparta  in  picturesque  beauty  ;  to  which  it  is  inferior 
only  in  the  graiidour  of  the  mountains,  and  their  magnificent  contmsU 
with  the  other  features  of  the  Spartan  valley.  In  the  present  sylvan 
and  uncultivated  state  of  the  country  around  the  site  of  Megalopolis, 
we  have  a  scene  more  resembling  an  ideal  Arcadia,  than  could  have 
been  presented,  when  there  was  a  large  city  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  : 
and  tlins  we  have  another  example  of  a  resemblance  between  tlic  | 
Greece  of  the  earliest  ages  of  its  history,  and  that  of  the  preseul  dsy/| 

The  remainder  of  his  first  journey  led  Colonel  I^ake  ihr^ogh*  * 
Arcadia  and  Achaia,  by  Tripolitza,  Kalaviita,  andiPatra,!  tet-'f’ 
niinating  at  the  ancient  Khium,  now  the  Castle  of 
The  ^second  journey  commenced  on  tlie  IGtIi  of  Fehrasvyil^lOG,'*  * 
ni  the  same  point  where  the  former  ended.  Taking  * 
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rn«cl,  lio  rnme  jiQfain  to  (tashini,  and  oootipHNi  Ida  old  q^iarU  rs  I 
Hia  ctn^Tersations  with  his  host  i'tirnislieil  him  aom<*  aaliiahlr  I 
fnrts  ilhistmiivo  of  th^  do^jradation  of  (ircoco ;  and  amon<»  I 
thrm,  not  tho  loast  important  is  the  complaint,  that  edncation  m 
was  increasinjnrly  no^leotetl,  even  amoi»^  the  wealthv  I 

It  is,  indeed,  lo  this  class,  the  h^adin^r  men  of  the  nation,  that  H 
the  min  of  the.  country  is  attrihutahle.  W  henever  they  are,  an  I 
in  the  Morea,  permittctl  to  exercise  aiithority,  they  l)ecome  **  I 

•  sort  of  ('hristian  I'niks  with  the  usual  ill  qualities  of  aUve^;  I 

•  who  have  obtained  power.’  I’he  very  test  of  petitilit)’  is  the  S 

art  of  uttering  falsehood  with  the  air  of  truth:  lying  seems  to  m 
Ik'  in  riMjnost  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  (ireek,  wlien  ciiught  trip-  ^ 

ping,  y\iil  coolly  reply, — ‘  W  hy  yon  know  I  mtist  say  some.  1 

•  thing.*  y 

.\f>er  illustrating  \%ith  much  distinctness,  the  aneient  gcngrt-  il 
phy  of  the  ICleia,  (^olonel  Leake  again  conveys  the  re.ader  to  I 
Arcadia,  where,  after  ex]>loring  the  fortresses  of  Psophis  ami  fl 
ixleitor,  he  makes  a  halt  at  'IVipolit/n,  and  devotes  an  cntirr  H 
ehapter  to  a  description  of  the  diftorcnt  roads  which  anciently 
centered  in  Megalop<dis.  W'hile  at  Tripolitza,  he  purchase*!  a  B 
smiptnred  gem,  of  which  the  story  may  serve  to  iTlusti'HCe  our  P 
preiH  ding  observations  on  the  character  4>f  the  (ireek  ari.sto- 
eracy.  One  of  those  gentry,  JSotiraki  hy  name,  had  been  lor  j 
years  permitted  to  exercise  every  s|:>ecies  of  oppressive  cnmluct 
towards  his  countrymen  :  he  was  at  length  brought  to  jnsttoc,  M 
ami  severely  mulcted  by  rhe  Pasha.  Of  his  l)ehavionr  during  P 
the  continuance  of  his  authority,  the  following  may  serve  as  a  || 
specimen.  I 

‘  The  inmlv  in  w'hicli  Sotiraki  procuml  a  la'antiful  antique  intaglio  B 
which  1  have  purchased  here,  1  learnt  to  <lay  from  a  Corliote  practi-  H 
thauT  of  nhvsic,  who  was  the  original  purchaser  of  it  from  a  peasant 
of  Langjulha.  The  ivasant  wtik  carrydug  it  nliout  the  streets  for  wde, 
Ruspended  hv  a  string,  when  the  latrhs  acc'ideiitnllv  mot  him,  awl 
bought  it  for  tw^o  piastres.  He  shewed  it  to  the  brother  of  S>tir<iki, 
who  is  an  archdeacon,  and  w’ho,  perceiving  the  stone  to  b*'  valuable, 
informeil  his  brother  of  it.  The  latter,  as  ignorant  as  the  peasant  who 
found  it,  hut  w'hose  avarice  was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  selling  Ua* 
gem  again  for  a  liigh  price,  communicated  his  wishes  to  the  kady,  a 
poor  Turk,  who  may  at  any  time  l>e  displaced  hy  the  iiiHnencc  of  thr 
hodja-lmshis  and  other  chief  Grei'ks.  They  soon  agreed  that  a  certain 
Ixiker  should  sw'ear  it  was  his  projwrty,  and  stolen  from  him  hy  his 
st'rvant,  who,  if  necessary,  was  to  confess  the  fact  In'fon'  the  kady. 

The  affair  did  not  procecil,  how’ever,  to  such  a  length.  The  kadf, 
having  Si'ut  for  the  Porhote  latT6s,  attempted  at  first  to  alarm  him  by 
representing  that  he  had  bought  stolen  gmxls  ;  and  at  length  olitarae*! 

Tt  from  him  as  a  present,  the  physician  lieing,  as  he  confessed  tome, 
ignonmt  of  its  real  value.  Suspecting  Sotii^i  to  he  at  the  bottom 
the  afisir,  ht'  liad  at  tim  offered  him  the  atone  m  a  presimt,  in  ovdar  tn 
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kiinr^lf  with  mich  a  leading  character;  but‘8otiriki'|irtt« 
olitaiiiiiig  it  through  the  kudy  to  being  uuiler  any  obligation,  t# 
ihe  i)orti<ae.  ^  Such  arc  the  low  intrigues  that  occupy  tlve  time  and 
uJouts  ot  this  iiuturally  gifted  jHJople/ 

It  is  not  to  be  uinlerstood,  from  this  and  other  sitniLtr  details 
in  Col.  I  .eake’s  work,  that  he  is  hostile  to  the  Greeks  or  to  their 
cause,  lie  expressly  assigns  the  vices  of  the  Government  as 
the  originating  cause  of  whatever  may  be  evil  in  the  character 
oft  lie  people;  ami  is  not  loss  explicit  in  his  expcksure  of  the 
niischiefk  of  Turkish  misrule,  than  in  his  regret  for  the  servility 
of  the  compiercd  nation. 

'I'hc  journey  through  the  principal  districts  of  Argolis,  fur¬ 
nishes  H  consideralde  mass  of  information  respecting  some  of 
the  most  ancient  remains  of  Grecian  structure.  The  Cyclopian 
masonry  of  the  fortress  of  Tiryns,  with  the  striking  remains  of 
the  siune  age  and  order  of  architecture  at  Mycena',  are  clearly 
tiescrihed  and  illustrated.  \\  c  are  sorry,  however,  to  say,  that 
Colonel  Leake  seems  to  depart  from  his  usual  precision  and 
gixxl  sense,  in  his  somewhat  pertinacious  determination  to  make 
it  ap|>ear  that  the  Greek  builders  were  in  possession  of  the 
principle  of  the  arch.  To  sustain  this  hypothesis,  he  has  re¬ 
course  to  a  mode  of  translation,  which  has  verv  much  the  air  of 
taking  for  granted  the  matter  to  be  proved,  and  to  a  system  of 
constrained  analogies  which,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  architects  of  Greece,  in  possession  of  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  boundless  accommodation  and  magnificence,  were  con¬ 
tent  with  obscure  indications  of  their  knowledge  ;  while  its  prac¬ 
tical  application  would  not  only  have  saved  infinite  trouble  and 
inconvenience,  but  have  afforded  opportunity  for  the  unconfined 
exercise  of  that  national  and  unrivalled  skill  which  has  almost 
iilentified  beauty  and  grandeur  with  lines  and  angles.  The  two 
inclined  stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  at  Memphis  are,  in  the 
eyes  of  Colonel  Leake,  an  approach  to  the  principle  of  the 
arch ;  with  which,  however,  they  have  iiKiomparably  less  in 
common,  than  they  have  with  the  Grecian  pediment.  Again, 
the  circular  adjustment  of  horizontal  layers  of  large  stones,  witli 
the  exterior  spaces  between  each  tilled  up  with  wedge-shaped 
Slones  rammed  tightly  in,  exhibits  ‘  the  principle  of  a  wall  re- 
‘  sisting  a  superincumbent  weigiit,  and  deriving  strength  and 
*  coherence  from  the  weiglit  itself.*  M  e  feel  no  disposition  to 
wage  war  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  very  circumstances 
which  prove  the  negative  of  the  hypothesis  they  are  caUe<l  in  to 
sustain ;  but  we  must  protest  against  the  strangely  summary 
inferences  which  disfigure  the  note  to  page  380  iu  the  seepnd 
volume,  and  in  w  hicli  we  can  scarcely  recognize  the  sagacious 
spirit  that  distinguishes  other  portions  of  tlie  work.  *  \i  \  says 
the  Author,  ‘  the  architects  of  Greece  executed  buildiDgs  on 


*  the  principle  of  the  arch  at  such  a  distant  period  their  suc¬ 
cessors  must  have  systematically  rejected  it  in  above-ground 
structures,  while  they  ‘  may  ’  have  used  it  freely  iu  bridges,  gates, 
and  subterranean  conslrnetions.  Verily  this  is  utterly  absurd;  mjd 
till  we  have  evidence,  either  traditionary  or  tangible,  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  did  so  apply  the  principle  of  the  arch,  w  e  must  take  leave  to 
w  ithliold  our  faith  in  the  divinations  of  Colonel  Leake.  Even  ad¬ 
mitting  that  they  came  close  upon  it,  and  that,  in  the  course  of 
their  experiments,  they  might  stumble  upon  the  all  huty — ^witliout 
absolutely  striking  upon  the  tiling  itself, — what  more  is  this  than 
is  continually  presenting  itself  in  the  history  of  human  disco¬ 
very  ?  How  long  was  the  art  of  engraving  known,  before  it 
occurred,  that  its  productions  might  be  multiplied  by  means  of 
impression  ? — a  discovery  so  simple  and  obvious,  that  our  belief 
is  staggered  even  while  we  examine  the  unanswerable  evidence 
which  ascribes  it  to  accident.  As  the  matter  now’  stands,  re¬ 
specting  the  use  of  the  arch  by  the  early  Greeks,  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  the  slightest  evidence  to  sustain  the  afllrm- 
ative ;  while,  on  the  negative  side,  there  is  the  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment,  that  every  instance,  whether  of  useful  or  ornamental 
structure,  exliibited  by  their  illustrious  successors,  is  at  direct 
variance  witli  the  supposition  that  they  might  be  in  possession 
of  the  ]n  inciple.  To  reason  from  the  leaning  stones  of  the  Mem- 
pliian  Pviainid,  and  from  the  hori'i^ontal  circles  of  the  Treasury 
of  Alrtus,  is  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  ingenuity  that 
assigned  to  llie  Kgyi>tians  the  knowledge  of  the  arch,  on  the 
strength  of  the  chipped  angles  of  the  vault  of  Gournou.  | 

Argos,  Kpidannis,  and  Egina  are  carefully  described,  with 
the  noble  ruin  wliich  crowns  the  mountain  of  Panlicllenian  Jove, 
'riiese  inagniHcent  remains  of  the  teinjile  of  Ju})iter  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  of  pines,  on  an  extensive  ])latform  of  hewn 
stone  ;  and,  from  its  commanding  station  and  lofty  proportions,  it 

*  nnist,  when  comjiletc,  linvc  boon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
am]'les  in  (ireoce,  of  the  majestv  and  iR'aiity  of  its  sacred  edifices,  as 
well  ns  of  the  admirable  taste  w’lth  w’liich  the  (ireeks  ciihancetl  those 
qunlititrs  by  an  attention  to  locwl  situation  and  surrounding  scenery* 
It  is  not  only  in  itsedf  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  (irecian  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  is  the  more  curious,  as  Indiig  iu  all  probability  the  most 
ancient  examjilc  of  the  Doric  order  in  Greece,  w’ith  the  exception  of 
the  odumns  at  Corinth.’ 

His  subsequent  route  led  the  Author  again  through  part  of 
Laconia  to  Arcadia;  giving  opportunity  for  the  examination  of 
the  origin  and  course  of  the  celebrated  rivers,  Alpheus  and  Eu- 
rotns,  and  supplying  materials  for  an  able  topographical  and 
historical  description  of  the  territory  of  Mantineia.  Orchoine-' 
nus,  Stymphalus,  Pheheus,  and  other  important  towns  and  dis- 
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trtctiJ.  follow  in  succession;  and  the  interest  of  these  topogra¬ 
phical  investigations  is  enlianced  by  the  probable  discovery  of 
the  river  Styx,  falling  in  an  inaccessible  cascade  from  ah  *  iirir 
*  mcnse  precipice  *,  in  the  vicinity  of  Solos,  amid  wild  and, 
fflooniy  scenfcry,  and  still  retaining,  though  the  tradition  of  its 
name  is  lost,  its  ancient  reputation  for  the  deleterious  qualities 
of  its  water. 

We  should  have  been  happy  to  give  a  regular  analysis  of  the 
Angularly  clear  and  complete  description  of  the  Isthmus  of  Co¬ 
rinth  ;  but  it  consists  so  entirely  of  details,  as  to  baffle  every 
attempt  at  bringing  them  within  reasonable  compass.  We  must 
therefore  refer  to  the  volumes  themselves,  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  be  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  specific 
cirrumstances,  whether  of  antique  remains  or  reminiscences, 
military  defensihility,  or  local  scenery,  of  this  interesting  tract. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that,  in  all  the  calculations  relating 
to  the  Isthmus  as  a  military  position,  the  necessity  for  the  naval 
command  both  of  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs,  has  licen 
overlooked.  A  vigorous  demonstration  or  assault  in  front,  j. 
combined  with  a  powerful  debarkation  in  the  rear,  would 
speedily  render  useless  the  strongest  system  of  fortified  lines. 

The  Authors  return  route  led  him  by  Sicyon,  through 
Achaia,  to  Patra. 

Before  we  dismiss  these  volumes  with  the  repetition  of  our 
strong  recommendation,  we  must  notice  one  subject,  on  which 
Colonel  Tieake  has  bestowed  some  labour.  Many^  of  our 
readers  are  aware  of  that  singular  feature  in  the  natural  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  Morea,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  wdiat  arc  called 
Zercthra^  or  Katacothra^ — cavernous  and  subterranean  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  whole  rivers  Jire  lost.  The  phenomenon  itself 
is  not  uncommon  in  limestone  ranges,  as  in  Derbyshire  and 
Craven ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  so  frequent  and  so 
remarkable  as  in  the  Peloponnesus.  This  region  abounds  with 
lofty  ridges,  forming  land-locked  basins,  subject  to  inundation  in 
rainy  seasons.  In  some  cases,  these  waters  have  forced  their 
passage  in  the  usual  way,  through  the  gorges  of  the  mountains ; 
but  in  others,  they  have  insinuated  themselves  among  the  natu¬ 
ral  galleries  of  tlie  limestone  formation,  and  found  or  worn  a 
channel  for  their  stream.  Arcadia,  the  central  region,  abounds 
with  these  Zerethra, which  convey  the  accumulating  waters  of  her 
fountains  through  the  encircling  chain  of  elevated  ground; |  to 
the  surrounding  countries.  INiost  of  these  are  distinct^  d«- 1 
scribed  by  Colonel  Leake,  who  traces  tliera,  in  tlie  fgr6at<wl  t 
number  of  instances,  from,  their  disappearance  to  their  second  t 
rise,  The  phenomenon  still,  however,  remains  a  matter 
rious  inquiry,  deserving  of  a  more  close  and  perscveiiog  iiKcs-ii 
tijjatlon  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

VOl..  III. — N.^.  ^ 


(  oUi  ) 

Art.  V.  Notices  of  Brazil  in  1828  and  1829.  Bv  tlie  Rev.  R. 
Walsh,  LL.D.  M.R.I.A.  Author  of  “  A  Journey  troiu  Constanti- 
2  VoU.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.,  1070.  Price  lA  14j.  in  cloth.  London, 

* '  I  »  . » 

4  T  the  present  moment,  Brazil,  under  her  constitutional  em- 
peror,  seems  to  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  uncon¬ 
solidated  republics  that  have  been  erected  in  the  countries  which 
were  once  Spanish  America.  In  proportion  to  its  population, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  southern  states.  In  terri¬ 
torial  extent,  it  ranks  the  fourth  among  the  empires  of  the 
world;  the  dominions  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  China 
alone  being  respectively  more  extensive.  Its  population  is  still 
indeed,  very  inconsiderable.  Dr.  Walsh  estimaU^s  the  whites  at 
only  850,000  souls  ;  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  at  two  millions  and 
a  half ;  so  that  the  latter  exceed  the  former,  he  says,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  three  to  one.  But,  if  he  means  to  include  under  the 
whites,  all  who  are  not  blacks  or  the  offspring  of  blacks,  he  must 
he  very  greatly  below  the  mark.  Humboldt  estimates  the  total 
population  of  Brazil  at  four  millions  ;  and  this  allows  only  15 
to  the  square  league.  To  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  he  assigns 
nearly  eight  millions  and  a  half;  which  is  95  to  the  square 
league.  Colombia,  with  an  aggregate  considerably  under  three 
millions,  as  to  the  comparative  density  of  her  population,  comes 
between  the  former  two ;  the  proportion  being  30  to  the  square 
league.  According  to  the  official  report  made  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  in  1819,  Brazil  had  at  that  time,  a  population  of 
8,617,400  inhabitants,  consisting  of  the  following  classes: 

Whiles . 843,000 

Free  Natives  of  mixed  blood  .  426,000 

Free  blacks .  159,000 

- 1,428,000 

Black  Slaves .  1,728,000 

Slaves  of  mixed  blood  .  .  .  202,000 

-  1,930,000 

Indians .  259,400 

3,617,400 

Now  it  is  impossible  that  the  number  of  free  blacks  and  free¬ 
men  of  mixed  blood  (mestizoes  as  well  as  mulattoes)  should  not 
have  increased  during  the  past  twelve  years;  yet,  Dr.  Walsh 
still  rates  the  former  at  only  160,000,  the  latter  at  430,000.  The 
importation  of  slaves,  which  has  been  increasing  ‘  in  a  propor- 
*  tion  frightful  beyond  comparison,*  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  must  also  have  swelled  the  aggregate  population,  unless 
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we  suppose  that  tlie  waste  of  human  life  has  been  proportionally 
JrcadfuK  During  the  last  ten  years,  according  to'  the  returns 
furnished  by  Dr.  Walsh,  upwards  of  300, (XX)  slaves  entered  the 
port  of  Ilio  alone ;  the  imports  having  latterly  risen  from ^  16,000 
to  between  40  and  50,000  a  year  •.  The  number  imported  into 
Bahia,  is  not  given.  In  1824,  we  know  that  it  amounted  to 
3137,  of  whom  were  re-exported  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rio 
Grande;  I  and  the  number  imported  into  Bahia  during  the  Brst 
half  of  1825,  exhibited  a  similar  proportion^**  Supposing  this  to 
be  the  average  number  for  the  ten  years,  and  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  deduction  for  re-exportation  to  Rio,  we  shall  have  to  add 
from  20  to  25,0(X)  slaves  to  the  above  estimate.  If,  then,  the 
previous  slave-population  of  Brazil  has  not  decreased  in  the 
^  same  proportion,  their  total  numbers  must  now  considerably  ex¬ 
ceed  two  millions ;  say  2,200,000.  The  number  of  Indians,  too, 
in  the  preceding  estimate,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  far  too 
low.  They  were  reckoned,  in  a  table  brought  home  by  M.  de 
St.  Hilaire  in  1820,  at  800,000;  but,  as  this  is  deemed  an  exag¬ 
geration,  we  may  |)erhaps  rate  them  at  about  half  a  million. 
The  white  population,  reinforced  as  it  has  been  by  emigrations 
trom  Europe,  cannot  but  have  augmented  since  1818;  and  the 
free  blacks  and.  free  people  of  colour  have  probably  increased 
in  a  still  higher  proportion.  Altogether,  the  total  population 
of  Brazil,  (which  is  stated  to  have  been  1,900,000  in  177G,t) 
cannot  but  be  now  much  above  four  millions,  although  M. 
Balbi  may  exceed  the  truth,  in  carrying  his  estimate  so  high  as 
five. 

The  large  proportion  of  slaves,  however,  must  be  considered 
as  not  only  a  deduction  from  the  political  strength  of  the 
empire,  but  as  an  ominous  and  portentous  circumstance.  Hap¬ 
pily,  the  Brazilians  themselves  are  beginning  to  awake  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger.  There  is  now,  Dr.  Walsh  informs  us, 

*  such  a  glut  of  human  Hesh  in  the  markets  of  Rio,  that  it  has 
‘  become  an  unprofitable  drug.  Ten  years*  credit  is  allowed  to 
‘the  purchaser,  and  many  speculators  have  been  ruined  by 
‘  their  unholy  importations.’ 

*  Every  intelligent  person  in  the  country  seems  convinced,  that  a 
state  of  slavery  is  highly  injurious  to  its  best  interests.  The  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  abroad,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  a  state  of 
slavery  at  home,  had  begun  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  first  con¬ 
stituent  assembly,  when  it  was  suddenly  dissolved;’ but  the  spirit  and 

-hm  ’  ^  fmm 

•  These  returns  differ  slightly,  but  not  materially,  from  thosef given 

in  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  1826.  f 

t  See  Twentieth  R^rt  of  the  African  Institution,  p.  .ll5.i,ji}  • 

X  See  Humboldt’s  Pers.  Narr.  Vol.  vi.  p.  141.  i.nh 
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feeling  tliut  suggestetl  the  considenition,  still  exists  in  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  powerful  personal  interests  opposed  to  it.  The 
preponderance  of  the  black  population  is  a  subject  of  deep  alarm,  and 
the  danger  of  its  increase  has  reconciled  many  people  to  the  speedy 
alwlition  of  the  foreign  trade  ;  while  the  numerous  obstacles  presented 
to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country  by  the  employment  of 
slaves  at  home,  have  convincecl  many  of  them,  that  its  evils  far  exceed 
its  benefits.  As  long  as  labour,  they  say,  is  performed  by  the  hands 
of  slaves,  no  white  man  who  can  buy  them,  will  exert  himself,  and  in¬ 
dolence  and  inactivity  will  ever  be,  as  it  is  now,  the  characteristic  of 
the  Bnizilian.  As  long  as  a  man’s  property  is  vested  in  slaves,  which 
he  must  have  employed  by  others,  in  order  to  live  himself,  no  machinery 
to  abridge  manual  labour  will  ever  be  admitted*  or  encouraged  in  the 
country,  and  the  people  will  continue  to  use  the  few  miserable  and 
crazy  expedients  which  their  ancestors  used  two  centuries  ago.  As 
long  as  two-thirds  of  the  community  are  regarded  as  mere  chattels,  the 
interests  of  the  proprietor  will  ever  be  considered  paramount  to  public 
justice;  and  crimes  will  be  committed  with  impunity  by  those  who  are 
not  lcK>ked  upon  in  the  light  of  moral  agents,  because  their  punishment 
would  be  a  loss  (»f  property  to  their  owners.  As  long  as  men  live  as 
they  do  with  their  female  slaves,  the  sacred  bonds  of  parental  and  filial 
duty  will  be  disregarded ;  fathers  will  sell  their  own  children  as  their 
slaves,  and  children  w'ill  destroy  their  own  parents,  as  slaves  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  escajK?  from  bondage.  As  long  as  the  unfortunate  beings 
arc  objects  to  which  the  laws  afford  an  inefticient  protection,  but  are 
subject  to  the  uncontrolled  caprice  and  tyranny  of  their  masters,  it  \vill 
be  a  continued  incentive  to  every  bad  passion  of  the  heart  to  indulge 
itself  with  impunity.  These,  and  a  thousand  similar  reflections,  inde- 
|>endent  of  jMuitical  and  natural  rights,  continually  suggest  themselves 
to  the  Brazilians,  and  incline  them  to  consider  seriously  the  evils  of 
slavery  in  their  country.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  3(>3,  3ti4, 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  Brazil,  is  in  any  respect  worse  than  in  our  own  West  India 
Islands.  On  the  contrary,  their  degradation  is  less  complete, 
because  the  line  of  distinction  is  less  broad  between  the  owner 
and  the  slave,  in  point  of  caste,  and  in  point  of  religion.  There 
does  not  exist  the  same  invincible  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  against  the  African  race,  on  account  of  their  colour. 
The  slave  is  despised  and  ill-treated  because  he  is  a  slave,  not 
because  he  is  a  negro.  The  free  blacks  and  mulattoes  arc  on 
a  par  with  the  white  creoles,  both  in  respectability  of  character 
and  ill  social  privileges.  ‘  They  are,  generally  speaking  ’,  Dr. 
Walsh  says^  ‘  well-conducted  and  industrious  persons,  and 
‘  compose  indiscriminately  different  orders  of  the  community.* 
Among  them  are  merchants,  farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  priests, 
and  officers  of  various  ranks ;  and  every  considerable  town  in 
the  interior  has  regiments  composed  of  them. 

*  The  benefits  arising  from  these  have  greatly  disposed  the  whites  to 
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consider  tlie  propriety  and  necessity  of  gradually  amalgamating  the 
rest  uith  the  free  population  of  the  country  j  ano  abolishing  for  ever 
that  outrage  upon  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  condition  of  a  slave.* 

Vol.  II.  p.  366. 

‘  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  says  our  Traveller,  ‘or 
‘  indeed  more  absurd,  than  to  say,  that  the  slaves  are  reconciled 
‘  to  and  happier  in  slavery  in  America,  than  in  freedom  in  their 
‘  own  country.’ 

^  ‘  They  seem^  to  have  as  keen  a  sense  of  bondage,  and  to  repine  as 
bitterly  at  their  lot,  as  any  white  men  in  the  same  state  in  Africa : 
indeed,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  effects,  still  more.  I  have  never 
heard  that  suicide  is  common  among  the  unhappy  Europeans  detained 
in  slavery  on  the  Barbary  coast :  it  is  the  aaily  practice  in  Brazil. 
The  harbour  is  constantly  covered  with  the  bodies  of  blacks,  on  whom 
no  marks  of  violence  are  found,  and  who  are  known  to  have  thrown 

themselves  in,  to  escape  from  an  insupportable  life .  This  horror 

of  slavery  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  kill  not  only  them¬ 
selves,  but  their  children,  to  escape  it.  Negresses  are  known  to  be 
remarkably  fond  mothers,  and  all  I  have  seen  confirms  the  observation 
of  others  ;  yet,  this  very  affection  often  impels  them  to  commit  infan¬ 
ticide.  JMany  of  them,  particularly  the  Minas  slaves,  have  the  strong¬ 
est  repugnance  to  have  children,  and  practise  means  to  extinguish  life 
before  the  infant  is  born,  and  provide,  as  they  say,  against  the  affliction 

of  bringing  slaves  into  the  world .  The  yearning  after  liberty  is 

the  strongest  feeling  of  a  negro’s  mind.  It  is  usual  with  people  at 
their  deaths,  particularly  ecclesiastics,  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  as  if 
to  make  an  atonement  for  having  kept  them  in  that  state  as  long  as 
they  could  hold  them  in  their  grasp.  Slaves  who  have  expected  this, 
and  have  had  their  hopes  frustrated,  sink  rapidly  under  the  effects  of  a 
bitter  disappointment,  and  die  of  broken  hearts. .  .  .  But  this  irre¬ 
pressible  horror  at  a  state  of  slavery,  is  the  parent  sometimes  of  the 
greatest  crimes ;  and  when  negroes  expect  a  testamentary  freedom,  they 
anticipate  the  time  by  the  premature  death  of  the  testator.  Thus,  a 
humane  and  benevolent  intention  is  often  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
intended  benefactor,  and  becomes  a  frequent  incentive  to  poison  and 
assassination.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  344 — 354. 

It  is  probable,  that  a  state  of  slavery  is  felt  to  be  the  more 
intolerable,  because,  in  Brazil,  the  ‘  black  captives  *  {pretos  cap- 
tivos)  see  themselves  surrounded  by  so  large  a  class  of  free 
blacks  and  mulattoes, — their  countrymen,  of  the  same  com¬ 
plexion  and  race,  perhaps  their  relatives.  The  comparative 
frequency  of  manumissions  must  also  render  their  condition  the 
more  insupportable  by  contrast,  and  by  fostering  ‘  the  hope  which 
‘  keeps  alive  despair.*  Thus  it  is,  that  every  mitigation  of  slavery, 
which  lessens  its  degrading  effect,  and  lets  in  a  ray  of  hope  upon 
its  horrors,  tends  but  to  quicken  the  sensibility,  and  to  aggravate 
the  sufferings  of  its  victims,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  danger 
to  the  state.  As  the  offspring  of  a  female  slave  is  doomed  to 
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!K)ndagc,  of  whatever  colour  or  relationship,  ‘  people  of  all  hues 
are  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of  slavery,  from  jet  black  to  pure  white. 

*  On  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  preserve 
the  original  colour ;  and  when,  from  an  intermixture  of  white  blood, 
the  complexion  of  the  children  is  becoming  too  light,  they  endeavour 
to  restore  its  darkness,  by  obliging  the  fair  slaves  to  intermarry  with 
those  who  are  blacker  than  themselves ;  the  good  fathers  being 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  keeping  in  a  state  of  slavery,  human  faces 
as  fair  as  their  own.  I  one  day  stopped,  with  a  friend,  at  the  house 
of  a  man  on  the  road  to  Tijuca,  to  obtain  some  refreshment.  In  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  his  venda,  we  saw  some  young  negroes  playing 
about,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  very  pretty  white  boy.  He  had  a  soft, 
fair  face,  light,  curling  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  as  light  as  that  of  a 
European.  Attracted  by  the  very  engaging  little  fellow,  I  caressed 
him,  and  inquired  of  the  man  of  the  house,  if  he  was  his  son.  He 
^id,  not ;  but  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  and  his  slave ;  and 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  his  father.  Shocked  and  incredulous,  I 
denied  the  possibility  of  his  father's  knowing  that  the  child  was  in 
bondage  ;  but  I  was  then  informed,  that  the  father  not  only  knew  it 
in  this  instance,  but  that,  in  other  cases,  he  is  known  to  sell  his  own 
white  child  along  with  its  mother* — Vol.  II.  pp.  352,  3. 

Similar  transactious,  we  have  been  assured  on  most  respect¬ 
able  authority,  are  by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
our  own  West  India  colonies,  where  would  be  found  many  coun¬ 
terparts  to  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle ;  and  we  verily  believe,  that  the 
English  miscreant  above  referred  to  would  be  deemed,  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  not  a  whit  the  less  an  honourable  man.  Such  arc  the 
effects  of  slavery  in  brutalizing  the  master  still  more  than  his 
bondsman  !  This  state  of  things  cannot,  however,  be  perpe¬ 
tuated  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  Brazil,  where  the  law, 
the  army,  and  the  church,  are  open  to  freemen  of  all  colour, 
and  where  the  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  superiority  is,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  side  of  the  swarthy  race.  Some  of  the  blacks 
and  mulattoes.  Dr.  Walsh  remarks,  are  the  most  vigorous  and 
athletic  persons  that  it  is  possible  to  meet  with,  and  strikingly 
contrast  with  ‘  the  flabby  Bnizilians  of  Portuguese  descent,  who 
‘  look  the  very  personifleation  of  indolence  and  inactivity.’  The 
monitory  example  of  Hayti  and  of  Colombia,  is  before  their 
eyes ;  and  although  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war  may  be  averted 
in  Brazil,  by  the  divided  interests  of  the  different  races,  as  free 
or  bond,  wx  may  confidently  predict,  that  the  day  is  not  very 
distant,  when  it  will  be  found  unsafe  and  impracticable  to  tole¬ 
rate  the  system  of  slavery. 

.  The  difficulties  which  would  oppose  or  embarrass  a  legisla¬ 
tive  measure  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  would  be  far  smaller 
in  Brazil,  where  the  slaves  form,  perhaps,  one  half  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  population,  than  in  the  United  States  of  the  North ^ 
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where  they  form  only  a  sixth.  In  Brazil,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  hinder  the  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  difTerent 
races  in  one  nation.  There,  it  is  not  deemed  intlispensable  to 
erect  different  places  of  w’orship  for  white  Christians  and  black 
Christians ;  nor  does  the  descendant  of  a  Kuropean  start  back 
from  contact  with  an  African,  as  if  his  touch  conveyed  a  leper- 
ous  taint.  Whites  may  there  he  seen  receiving  the  consecrated 
w’afer  from  a  priest  of  darker  skin  ;  and  the  black  merchant  or 
planter  may  have  his  white  and  blue-eyed  slave.  With  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  therefore,  every  remaining  prejudice  on  the 
score  of  race  or  complexion,  would  speedily  disappear ;  and  it 
is  probable,  that  a  race  of  mixed  origin  would  become  every 
where  the  prevailing  class  both  in  numbers  and  in  consideration. 
The  result  would  be,  a  rapid  development  of  the  elements  of 
political  strength  and  greatness.  The  physical  advantages  and 
resources  of  the  country  are  all  but  illimitable.  Its  geographical 
position,  diversified  surface,  fertile  soil,  genial  climate,  noble 
ports,  and  navigable  rivers,  render  it,  perhaps,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  portion  of  the  Western  Continent.  If,  to  these  natural 
advantages,  shall  be  added,  security  of  life  and  property  under 
a  constitutional  government,  and  an  equality  of  rights  without 
distinction  of  race,  yet  stopping  short  of  the  wild  extreme  of 
an  all-levelling  democracy,  Brazil  will  rival,  in  her  internal  con¬ 
dition, — perhaps  in  her  maritime  greatness  and  national  power, 
— the  gigantic  Republic  of  the  North.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to 
promise  to  become  the  most  important  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  Americans  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

Of  the  Brazilians  generally.  Dr.  Walsh  speaks  in  terms 
much  more  favourable  than  have  been  employed  by  preceding 
Travellers.  Of  the  Emperor  he  says  : — 

‘  His  natural  abilities  seem  to  be  considerable.  Left,  at  a  very  early 
and  inexperienced  age,  entirely  to  himself,  in  a  region  where  every 
state  around  him  was  revolutionized  into  republics,  and  the  same  spirit 
rapidly  advancing  through  his  own,  he,  with  great  sagacity,  saw  the 
line  of  conduct  left  him  to  adopt,  and,  with  equal  dexterity,  pursued 
it.  He  could  not  hone  to  resist  the  public  sentiment,  but  by  appear¬ 
ing  to  lead,  he  has  hitherto  contrived  effectually  to  guide  it ;  and  by 
these  means,  he  has  established  a  free  constitution  in  Brazil,  without 
any  violent  transition,  and  preserved  it  from  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
that  still  convulse  every  other  state  in  South  America.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  he  has  conjured  up  a  spirit  of  democracy,  which  it  is  his 
anxious  wish  entirely  to  lay,  and  that  he  is  essentially  despotic  in  his 
principles  y  that  his  apparent  design  to  establish  constitutional  freedom, 
was  merely  a  bait  to  catch  popularity ;  and  having,  as  he  supposes, 
guided  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  till  it  has  harmlessly  exploded, 
and  established  himself  firmlv  on  the  throne,  he  is  now  determined  to 
reign  by  himself,  and  dispense  altogether  with  troublesome  |)opular  as¬ 
semblies,  which  he  has  already  twice  forcibly  sujiprcssed. 
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*  But  those  who  know  Brazil  well,  think  such  a  thing  most  absurd 
to  attempt,  and  impossible  to  achieve.  The  people  are  not  Portuguese, 
and  there  is  no  party  in  the  country  who  are  disposed  to  imitate  their 
political  conduct.  The  Brazilians  are  essentially  Americans,  and 
have  deeply  imbibed  the  opinions  of  all  the  American  states ;  too  in¬ 
telligent  not  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  rights,  and  too  jwwerful 
to  surrender  them ;  and  I  have  heard  the  best  informed  persons  say, 
that  if  once  they  were  convinced  that  there  was  no  alternative  In'tween 
despotism  and  aemocracy,  they  would  not,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to 
choose  the  latter.  The  emperor,  whatever  his  inherent  propensities 
may  be,  is  too  prudent  and  sagacious  not  to  see  this.  The  country, 
with  all  its  impediments,  has  proceeded,  under  the  present  system,  in  a 
career  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and  neither  the  emperor  nor  the 
people  will  be  so  unwise  as  to  wish  to  change  it. 

‘  But  the  circumstance,  perhaps,  which  has  caused  his  popularity  to 
decline,  more  than  any  other,  is  his  open  contempt  for  public  opinion  on 
certain  moral  duties.  There  are  no  people  whom  I  have  met  with, 
who  form  a  more  just  appreciation  of  character  in  this  re:;pect,  than  the 
Brazilians ;  and  as  the  blameless  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  the  late 
empress  was  the  theme  of  their  highest  praise,  so  the  cause  of  her  do¬ 
mestic  unhappiness  was  an  object  of  their  deej>est  sympathy  and  repro¬ 
bation.  Over  such  a  j)cople,  the  influence  of  character  is  not  to  be 
despised  with  impunity ;  and  he  who  governs  them  should  be  cautious 
to  establish  it.  Under  this  impression,  the  emperor  was  verv  anxious 
to  enter  into  another  matrimonial  engagement  with  an  European 
princess,  and  redeem  that  estimation  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  which 
he  had  neglected.  It  was  reported  in  Brazil,  that  he  had  not  sucewded 
in  this  object,  and’  had  therefore  intended  to  elevate  another  person  to 
the  throne  ;  but  the  deep  mortifleation  and  dismay  nith  which  this  sus¬ 
picion  was  communicated  to  me  by  several,  was  a  proof  how  seriously 
It  wns  considered  by  the  people,  and  how  much  moral  influence  would 
have  been  sacrificed  by  such  a  disregard  to  public  opinion.  Happily, 
however,  such  fears  were  groundless ;  the  negotiation  has  succeeded  ; 
and  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  as  good  and  amiable,  it  is  said, 
as  her  predecessor,  is  about  to  add  dignity  and  respect  to  the  throne  of 
Brazil,  and  to  afford  another  bright  example  of  moral  conduct  to  the 
people.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  4(i2 — 468. 

After  travelling  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  through  remote 
and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  and  mixing,  during  se¬ 
veral  weeks,  with  people  of  every  class,  Dr.  Walsh  found  his 
estimate  of  the  national  character  totally  changed  from  that  with 
which  he  had  left  England. 

‘  Though  sometimes  rough  and  unpolished,  they  are  remarkably 
kind  and  good-natured  ;  and  their  former  prejudice  against  strangers, 
never  renders  them  hostile,  never  uncivil.  On  the  contrary,  stranger 
seems,  with  them,  a  sacred  name,  when  he  stands  in  need  of  their 
assistance.  If  they  are  indolent,  it  has  hitherto  l)cen  for  wTiiit  of  a 
proper  stimulant,  and  the  baneful  and  enervating  effects  of  having  all 
their  labour  performed,  and  their  w'ants  supplied,  by  slaves.  Where 
a  due  incentive  is  applied,  there  arc  no  people  more  active.  Since  the 
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ftpening  ot  the  interior,  and  a  free  communication  with  other  countries, 
new  roads  have  Imjcu  pushed  into  deserts  where  human  foot,  except 
that  of  the  savage,  never  trod,  and  plantations  of  fcMxi  begun,  where 
nothing  hut  wood  and  huslies  hud  before  bt^en  since  the  creation.  In¬ 
deed,  the  increasing  intercourse  on  the  roads,  and  the  transjwrtation 
of  produce  from  place  U)  ])lace,  is  more  active  than  I  have  seen  it  in 
any  country,  except  England.  All  the  wild  mountain  jmsses  were 
covered  with  tropcros;  the  ranchos  were  never  ein])ty  of  their  mules; 
and  the  bustle  and  activity  of  Porto  d’Kstrella,  which  continues  every 
day,  and  all  day  long,  is  such  as  1  have  seen  only  at  crowded  fairs  or 
markets  which  recur  periodically  in  other  countries. 

^  If  they  are  ignorant,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  a  desire  f(»r  know- 

ledge,  or  of  a  disp(»sitiou  to  learn . Every  provincial  town  has  now 

a  newspaper  of  its  owik  In  the  scrra  of  Lenheiros,  tliey  have  esta¬ 
blished  a  respectable  public  library  at  St.  John  del  Rey,  with  a  lite¬ 
rary  society ;  and  schools  of  primary  instruction  are  opened,  wherever 
there  is  a  collection  of  houses  to  supply  scludars.  Tiiey  are  so  eager 
to  learn,  tliat,  in  some  places,  for  want  of  b<H»ks,  they  are  instructed 
out  of  manuscripts  ;  and  along  the  roads,  the  humblest  people  were 
glad  to  receive,  and  ready  to  give,  any  useful  information. 

'  If  they  are  a  people  of  a  quick  or  irritable  tem])er,  it  is  the  con¬ 
stitutional  fault  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  they  s^'ldom  carry  it  to  a 
fatal  excess.  Duelling,  that  dagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  so  common  among  us,  is  never  heard  of  in  llrazil,  and  assassi¬ 
nations  arc  more  talked  of  than  committed.  It  is  a  vulgar  prejudice, 
that  all  crosses  set  up  intimate  murder.  Of  the  hundreds  we  met, 
there  were  but  two,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  that  denoted  it;  and  but 
one  murder  attended  with  robbery  ;  the  rest  were  land-marks,  road- 
marks,  pious-marks,  or  marks  to  indicate  sudden  death  from  acci¬ 
dental  or  natural  causes  ;  most  of  them  now  very  old  and  rotten  ;  and 
apparently  the  most  recent  of  those  we  saw,  was  dated  in  the  year 
1810,  affording  a  presumption,  that  no  accident  of  the  kind  it  inti¬ 
mates,  had  occurred  for  twenty  years. 

'  If  they  are  not  inclined  to  invite  people  to  their  houses,  it  is  not 
from  a  churlish  disposition,  but  because  their  house's  are  not  fitted  up 
for,  or  they  themselves  in  the  haliit  of  such  intercourse.  Their  fe¬ 
males  are  retiring  and  domestic,  and  our  modes  of  company  would 
break  in  on  the  whole  economy  of  their  establishment,  i  hey  are, 
however,  prompt  and  pleased  in  returning  the  obligation  by  any  other 
courtesy  or  civility  in  their  power.  A  mercenary  people,  I  should 
suppose,  they  are  not  at  all.  W  henever  I  paid  for  any  thing,  the 
demand  was  something  exceedingly  fair  and  mcxlerate ;  and  on  some 
occasions,  when  I  received  money  s  worth,  no  remuneration  would  be 
accepted.  The  proprietor  of  a  topaz  mine  suffered  me  to  j)ick  up  his 
gems,  and  put  them  in  my  pocket ;  and  the  proprietor  of  a  gold  mine 
presented  me  ^vith  a  paper  of  his  precious  metal,  and  positively  de¬ 
clined  any  return.  n  ^  ..i  .. 

‘  If  they  indulge  in  illicit  intercourse,  we  should  recollwt,  that  one 

of  the  baneful  effects  of  slavery,  is  to  form  such  connexions ;  that  a 
Brazilian  residing  by  himself,  insulated  in  a  desert,  and  having  nrae 
of  the  restraints  which  the  opinions  of  society  impose,  to  hinder  him, 
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riMidily  ad«»pU  such  u  pruoticxs  and  lives  with  his  female  slaves,  as  with 
persons  who  are  unworthy  of  the  rank  or  station  of  his  wife.  When 
ne  does  form  a  legitimate  connexion,  the  laws  of  marriaf^e  are  as^much 
ros|)ected  n«  iu  any  country  in  Europe;  and  almost  ever? . Hrarilian 
has  a  ^rwiter  ninnher  than  usual  of  lawful  children,  by  women  who 
are  n!nmrivahle  for  correctuesti  of  conduct  aud  domestic  dutws.. 

‘  Ihit  of  all  charj'es,  that  of  dishonesty  and  robbery  seems  most 
unfimnJed  ;  and  1  know  no  country  through  which  1  would  Aow  txaveJ 
w  ith  a  !j;reiiter  feelin;^  of  stjcurity.  In  the  vicinity  of  llio,  a  rohljcry  h 
tannetiiues  comiritted  on  the  hills  hy  fnjiilive  slaves,  and  in  the  law 
grouiuls,  alsnit  the  bay,  by  vacnint  sailors  ;  but  when  the  seri-a  is 
once  passed,  there  is  no  further  damper.  My  friend,  iNlr.  Duval,  tra- 
velle(i  for  weeks  toirether  throiijih  the  country,  hy  night  and  day ;  hp 
no  where  ho^ltati'd  io  e:\ter  a  wo«h1,  or  stop  at  a  s<ilitary  raucho,  and 
never  felt  himself,  nor  heard  from  others,  any  cwuse  for  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger.  W’hatever  is  forgotten  at  the  little  ranchos  on  the 
road,  is  found  untouched  wlu*n  the  passenger  returns.  Mr.  jMiKvard 
left  articles  coming  uj>,  w  Inch  had  esca|)ed  his  memory  ;  they  were 
kept  for  him  as  a  solemn  deposit,  and  delivered  to  him  when  we  were 
going  Iwick.  'I'he  miseruhle  places  called  cpiartos,  atlWd  little  protec¬ 
tion  against  thieves,  and  tlie  open  ranchos  still  less ;  yet  we  never 
lost  the  smallest  article  when  together,  nor  I  by  myself  when  we  se¬ 
parated.  Hut  there  is  one  expi'riment  of  mine,  which,  I  caimut  help 
thinking,  is  highly  crcditalile  to  the  native  integrity  of  the  people 
It  was  universally  believed,  and  the  rejwrt  went  every  where  before  me, 
that  I  W’as  bringing  with  me  a  chest  of  gold  from  the  mines ;  and  1 
was  ill  a  state  utterly  helpless  ami  unprotected,  being 'myself  a  total 
strangler,  and  having  no  one  w’ith  me  but  a  pcMir  despised  negro  for  a 
guide,  who  was  hehl  in  no  more  estimation  than  the  mule  he  led.  1 
passed  through  solitary  countries,  w’here  there  w’as  neither  poboe  to 
mint  out  a  delinquent,  a  prison  to  put  him  in  if  he  was  caught,  nor  a 
judge  to  oondemii  him  if  he  was  guilty.  I  was  carrying  an  object  of 
great  temptation  and  cupidity,  inviting,  as  it  w*cre,  the  people  to 
come  and  carry  it  off,  who  were  themselves  prejudiced  and  angry  at 
the  very  act  of  my  taking  it  out  of  the  country,  and  I  met  them  every 
day  in  hHiely  moiintnins  and  wild  w'oi^ds,  wdiere  1  might  disappear 
with  iny  treasure,  and  no  question  or  inquiry  lie  ever  made  after  me 
again.  Yet,  I  brought  my  chest  of  sup|iosed  gold,  perfectly  safe, 
thrtnigh  a  people  who  seemed  to  think  it  W’as  their  property#  and  that 
I  had  no  right  to  take  it  aw'ay  ;  an  instance  of  forbearance  in  this  law¬ 
less  country,  as  you  and  others  are  plcasc^d  to  call  it,  which,  1  doubt, 
would  not  hapjien  in  England  at  the  prt^nt  day,  or  in  Ireland  either, 
since  the  days  of  *'  rich  and  rare**.  *  Vol.  II.  pp.  292 — 297* 

Tins  description  of  the  people  agrees  very  nearly,  in  the 
main  points,  with  that  which  Mr.  Koster  gives  of  the  uerteme^ 
jus  of  Permimbuco ;  and  though,  in  a  country  of  so  vast  eX* 
tent,  the  national  cltaracter  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  consi¬ 
derable  modifications,  its  general  features  would  seem  to  be 
decidedty  atntaUe.  What  may  such  a  people  not  become,  un* 
der  the  influence  of  genuine  Christianity !  With  respect  to  the 


state  of  religion  in  Brazil,  our  Traveller  gives  the  following 
statement.  *  .j » -  n, 


*  observance  of  Sunday,  being  dedicated  only  to  Ood,  does  not 
require,  in  their  i*stimntion,  any  of  that  display  which  inarks  their 
devotion  for  inferior  beings.  Tlie  sabbath,  therefore,  is  a  day  of 
rational  piety,  and  it  is  observed  by  some  Bvazilinii  families 'with 
great  propriety  and  deconim.  1  have  never  setm  u  more  pleasing  or 
edifydiig  sight,  than  one  of  these  families  going  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning ;  tirst,  the  hither  and  mother,  dressed  with  that  attention 
which  respect  for  the  day  dictated ;  then  their  children  of  different 
agt*8,  attired  with  equal  care,  having  each  their  prayer-lMHik  or  breviary 
in  their  hand :  last  followed  the  domestic  slaves,  male  and  female, 
dressed  with  similar  neatness,  particularly  the  female  negroes.  I  have 
sometimes  counted  gronpes  of  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  proceeding  to  their  parish  churches;  and  I  lielievc  there  Is 
no  Bnizilian  family  which  does  not  think  worship  on  that  day  indis¬ 
pensably  requisite,  either  public  or  domestic.  I  had  more  than  once 
occasion  to  call  at  their  houses,  almut  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  I  always  found  them  engaged  in  private  devotion  ;  this  was  the 
case  twice  at  the  residence  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  He  and  all 
his  family,  and  several  of  tlie  neighlniurs,  formed  a  large  and  serioos 
congregation  ;  and  it  appeared  to  inc,  that  the  imputation  of  hhi 
indifference  to  religion  was  very  unfounded. 

‘  It  is  true,  that,  after  having  attended  divine  service  in  the  morning, 
many  shops  arc  opened,  and  artisans  arc  frequently  seen  following 
their  ordinar}'  trade ;  and  this,  to  one  accustomed  to  our  rigid  restric¬ 
tions  dh  the  sabbath,  is  really  a  painful  sight,  as  breaking  down  the 
partition  'which  slionld  separate  this  prescribed  period  of  rest  from 
-irdinary  days ;  but  then  you  are  not  shocked  hy  that  awful  display  of 
drhnkcnncss  and  hlaspheuiy  which  our  sabbaths  presiciit  ; — you  do  not 
see  the  squalid  masses  of  men  and  wonwn  besetting  gin-shops,  ntid 
ri'sting  from  their  ordinary  lalniurs,  only  to  indulge  in  the  excesses  of 
intoxicatiiui.  The  Brazilians  consider  that  the  sablwth  commences  on 
Saturday  evening  after  sunset,  and  terminates  at  the  same  time  the 
following  day,  founding  their  opinion  on  the  exnrefwion,  that  **  the 
evening  and  the  morning  W’erc  the  first  day  ** ;  and  this  they  ollege  m 
a  justification  for  oiiening  the  opera  after  sunset  on  Sunday  evening. 
\\  c  very  projierly  close  our  theatres,  but  we  open  our  luveruM 
what  arc  miscalled  tea-gardens,  where  aliout  one  hundriKl  thouaaiid 
persons  in  I^ndon  and  the  vicinity,  ct>mmit  more  riot  and  excfsn^  on 
the  sablmth-day,  than  are  found  in  the  whole  extent  of  Brazil  in  a 
year.  I  mention  this,  to  remind  you,  that  all  our  own^  usages  Aro  niit 
the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  as  W'c  are  apt  to  consider  thcui^ij^^or 
ought  W’C  to  despise,  as  we  do,  those  w'ho  cleviatc^  from  tnem.  ^!The 
greatest  violations  of  the  Lord’s  day  which  1  have 
Committed  at  the  Palace-sqiiarc,  where  the'  ctewi  lamt 
the  bay.  Here  I  W’itncsseil,  one  Sunday  evening,  a  dwif(¥aliP 
drunken  blasphemers  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  inform  yoii,'Uwy  aM  ywfore 
>n  Knglish,  and  were  subjects  cither  or  the  United  Stateaor  tike'iHintdd 
Kintfddii.  ;  \  ,  r  ^dJ  lab 
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It  iippcan»  to  me,  that  the  Brazilians  are  hntiiii;  niiKh  of  their, 
respect  for  saints’  days  and  cpromonisU  processions,  hut  that  they  stiU 
retain  u  deep  impression  of  rational  piety  ;  and  while  they  are  attached 
t#)  the  essential  parts  of  their  own  doctrines  and  discipline,  are  almoBt 
entirely  free  from  bigotry  and  intolerance  towards  thosi^  who  ditfo* 
from  tnem.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  clergy  comjdain,  that  infidel 
opinions  were  making  a  rapid  j)rogrcss  among  them  ;  and  so,  perhaps, 
they  are,  among  a  very  small  class  of  anarchists,  such  as  are  to  ha 
found  in  all  Tevoluti<mary  times  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  great 
Inxly  <»f  the  pet)ple  are  zealously  attached  to  their  religion,  and  are 
every  day  loginning  to  entertain  more  rational  and  enlightened  viewa 
on  tne  subject.*  V'ol,  1.  ])p. 

The  longthcned  extracts  we  have  given  from  tbose  interesling 
volumes,  will  render  unnecessary  any  critical  <d)servations.  Dr. 
Walsh  is,  indeed,  suflioiently  well  known  hy  liis  former  work, 
ns  an  observant,  liberal-minded,  and  accomp!i>lieil  traveller; 
and  the  Irish  warmth  and  CHiristian  lK'nevidt*nce  which  are 
conspicuous  (jiialities  in  his  cliaractcr,  communicate  a  charm  to 
his  writings.  The  first  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  his¬ 
torical  and  political  details,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Brazil,  and 
the  recent  quarrel  w  ith  Portugal ;  the  secret  history  of  the 
Court  of  Uio ;  and  the  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  the  capital. 
Vol.  II.  contains  an  account  of  the  Author’s  journey  to  Minas 
Gcracs.  The  volumes  abound  witli  matter  for  enteitaiiiing 
extract,  but  we  must  resist  the  temptation,  and  satisfy  ourselvea 
with  strongly  veebmmending  them  to  the  perusal  of  our  reader^. 


Art.  VI.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literatnre  of  the 

United  Kingdom.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  4to.  pp.  284,  xlii.  Plates. 

London,  1829. 

^I^HE  former  part  of  this  first  volume  of  Literary  Transac-^ 
-*•  tions  was  noticed  on  its  publication  early  in  1827*;  and 
we  were  not  aware  till  very  recently,  that  the  Society  had  put 
forth  a  second  portion.  The  volume  before  us  contains  thir¬ 
teen  papers.  Arts.  1.  and  Xlll.,  which  occupy  together  con¬ 
siderably  more  tlian  a  third  of  the  part,  are  communications 
from  Colonel  Leake,  whose  work  on  the  Morca  is  reviewed 
in  a  preceding  article  of  our  present  Number.  The  first  is  a 
short  paper  giving  an  account  of  an  Ionic  Inscription  on  a 
bronze  figure  of  a  hare,  brouglit  from  the  ncighbourliood  of 
Prient?.  The  last  is  a  very  elaliorate  historical  and  topogra¬ 
phical  ilisaortation  on  the  Demi  (iUfsoi,  parishes  or  communes)  of 
Attka,  accompanied  with  six  maps.  This  highly  valuable  con- 
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tribtition  ftpprars  to  he  intended  as  a  sequel,  or  appendix,  to  the 
learned  Writers  “Topography  of  Atlicns”.  The  phper" wHF 
iK)t  a*linit  of  analysis;  it  is  interesting,  indeed,  chiefly  (o“thi^| 
scholar;  hut  the  coinhination  of  learned  research  with  actual 
observation  in  Colonel  Leake’s  topographical  works,  reiuleriiv 
them  invaluahle  as  illustrations  of  ancient  history  and  literature# 
The  ardour  with  which  he  has  pursued  these  investigations  i$, 
characteristic  of  the  genuine  Philhellenist.  Unlike  Sir  W*' 
Gell  and  other  Anglo-Turks  ot  his  stamp,  whose  admiraticMi 
of  the  relics  of  ancient  Greece  is  unconnected  with  any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  living  occiqiants  of  the  soil, — Colonel  Leake  has 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  which  has 
restored  the  name  of  Greece;  alas!  it  is  at  present  little  more 
than  a  name. 

The  other  ]>apors  in  this  Part  are :  IT.  Obsei  vations  on  some 
extraordinary  Anecdotes  concerning  Alexander.  By  Sir  W. 
Oiisclcy.  111.  Historical  Notices  of  Nicomedia.  By  the  Same# 
IV.  I'^xtracts  from  Manuscripts  relating  to  English  History., 
Dy  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke.  W  Indication  of  an  insilitious, 
Latin  Term  in  the  Hellenistic  Greek.  By  Granville  Penn> 
Esq.  VI.  On  the  Cartulary  of  Flaxley  Abbey,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  By  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Bart.  V  I 1.  'Transcript  of  a 
^Ianuscrii)t  relating  to  Henry  V.  By  John  Gordon  Smith, 
M.l).  VI II.  Continuation  of  Mr.  Malthus’s  disquisition  on  the 
Term  Value  in  Part  1.  IX.  Remarks  on  part  of  the  first  Book 
of  Appian’s  Wars.  By  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Yorke.  X.  and  XL 
On  tne  Date  of  certain  Coins  of  Zancle,  and  on  the  Portland 
Vase.  By  J.  Millingen,  Esq.  XI 1.  On  the  Religion  and  Di¬ 
vinity  of  Socrates.  By  the  late  Archdeacon  Narcs. 

The  titles  of  these  articles  will  not,  we  suspect,  awake  any 
very  strong  feeling  of  curiosity  or  interest  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers;  nor,  indeed,  would  any  such  feeling  be  gratified  by  the|r 
contents.  What  proportion  these  selected  papers  bear  to  the 
communications  received  by  the  Society,  we  have  no  means  oC 
know  ing ;  hut  presuming  that  they  are  the  most  valuable  that 
could  have  been  selected,  we  must  say,  that  the  Institution  has 
not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  conciliate  that  public  support 
which  can  alone  render  it  effectually  conducive  to  the  ‘  advancer 
‘  ment  of  General  Literature  *,  and  worthy  of  the  high  patron¬ 
age  under  which  it  started.  These  papers  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  erudite  trivialities.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
philological  paper  by  Mr.  Penn,  in  which  the  learned  WriW 
has  proposed  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  appar^nLdilq 
crepancy  between  the  account  of  the  suicide  of  the  traitor 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  5,  and  that  which  is  given  by  St.  Peter  in  Acts 
i.  18.  Mr.  Penn  contends,  that  the  of  St.  Luke,  instead 

of  being  derived  ifrom  any  Greek  root,  ‘  is  only  an  inflefclbn  of 
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‘  the  Lntin  laqueo,  rendered  insititious  in  the  Helleiiistio  (Ireek, 

‘  tinder  the  form  xaniu.*  Of  the  (similar  transmission  of  other 
words  from  the  Latin  into  the  Syrian  Greek,  several  instances 
are  collected,  eu\  gr,  custodiay  KounTu^la;  tirnariiwi,  hvcl^in\ 
Jlajifello,  ^^ayfXXuo'ai ;  '  the  Latiiiity  of  wliich  coiiJd  never  be  inis- 
‘  taken,  because  there  are  no  Greek  words  with  which  they 
*  could  possibly  be  confounded.’  Ptolemy’s  Niycip  is  an  instance 
of  a  geographical  name  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  To  illustrate 
the  use  of  tlie  word  laqueo,  Mr.  Penn  cites  the  following  passage 
from  Seneca,  the  tragedian. 

'  Prirceps  in  ora  fususy  implicuU  cadens 
Laqitko  tenaci  corpus:  et  quanto  magis 
Puguatf  sequaccs  hoc  nodos  ligat*  llippol.  A.  iv.  1086. 

‘  Here  rcnmrks  the  learned  Writer,  ‘  we  have  a  literal  translation 
into  Latin  of  St.  Peter’s  periphrastic  description  of  the  operation  e.x- 
pre».sed  by  Saint  Matthew'  in  the  single  w’ord  «Tr,y{aTo,  and  by  Jcrooi 
in  the  phrase?  laquet)  se  susjnoidit ;  or  rather,  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hellenistic 
translation  (»f  Peter’s  original  Hebrew'.  Those  who  luive  been  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Kuro|>e  know*,  that  the  ojHTatioii  in  (piestion,  as 
cxercist'd  on  a  criminal,  is  jierformed  with  a  great  length  of  cord,  with 
which  the  criminal  is  precipitated  fnmi  a  high  l)eam,  and  is  thus  vio¬ 
lently  Utqueated  or  snared  in  a  noost‘,  mid-way  ;  ^fVo;  and  medius  re¬ 
ferring  to  place  as  w'ell  as  to  person;  as,  |u.iVo{  ifxif  trrrKo  (John  i.  26.) 

“  Considit  scopulo  medius,’*  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  436. 

** - medius  prorumpit  in  hostes**  Aiin.  x.  370.  _ 

Enuinus  distinctly  ]K‘rccived  this  sense  in  the  words  ytf9fit$o^y 

although  lie  did  not  discern  it  in  the  word  which  confirms  it  r 

Gratis  diciiur,  qui  vultu  esl  in  terrain  dejecta:  ejrjwessit  autm 
gestum  et  hahitum  laqi’ko  pn.TCFOi  A'ri ;  alioquin  e,T  hoc  sane  loco  nun 
jrotcral  inteUigi  quod  Judas  suspenderit  se,**  in  loc.  And  so  Augustine 
also  had  iindersttMul  those  words.  Hence,  one  MS.,  cited  by  Sabatier, 
for  n^.rri;  reads  and  Jerome,  in  his  new' Vulgate, 

has  substituted  susjwnsus  for  the  pronus  factus  of  the  old  Latin 
version  ;  which  onr  old  Knglish  version  of  1545  accordingly  renders, 
**  and  when  he  w'as  hanged.” 

*  That  which  follows,  and  w'hich  evidently  determined  the  vulgar 
interpretation  of  iXaxr^i — ri»Ta  ta  (nrxiyy**  aCroi,  all  hiS 
bowels  gushed  out — states  a  natural  and  prolmble  effect  produced,  by 
the  sudden  interruption  in  the  fall  and  violent  capture  in  the  noose,  in 
a  frame  of  great  corpulency  and  distension,  such  as  Christian  antiquity, 
has  recordini  Unit  of  the  traitor  to  have  lK?en  ;  so  that  a  term  to  exivresa 
ruptuee  would  have  been  altogether  unnecessary,  and  it  is  therefore 
eqiVAlly  unnecesMiry  to  seek  for  it  in  the  verb  fXatx»}vi.  Had  the  his¬ 
torian,  intended  to  cxprc.ss  disruption,  w’e  may  justly  presume  that  he 
would  have  wud,  as  he  had  already  said  in  his  Gospel,  v.  6. 
or  xxiii.  45.  /xtyo? :  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  he  w’onla*hef^^ 

RaVe^trav^ilh^  uito  the  language  of  ancient  Ore^  ttortry  for  U  'voW  to 
express 'll 'eoiiiTfiDn  idea,  when  he  Had  cnmrnon  tmin  at  hind  tind  hr 
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pfucticd  I  Wtihe  iiSL'il  the  Hoinaii  luipico,  Xmatm  to  iuaiJc  tho  kif^iuy  of 
ihedyath.  >  t,i 

‘  ihv  u’ords  of  St  Peter,  iu  the  Hellenistic  ver&inn  of  St. 
therefore  iiujiort.  prcrcqys  in  ora  fu.vts,  laqucavit  (i.  e.  iaijijicuit  ja-» 
qiK*o)  (i.  r.  in  medio,  inter  tmliem  et  terniin);  et  effusq  skfU 

omnia'vtsarra  vjus^ throwing  hiinseff  headlong,  he  caught  tfiidrvayvi 
the  and  all  his  bon  els  {rushed  out.  And  thtis,  the  two  reportoVf 

of  the  suicide,  from  whose  respective  relations  chart's  of  disapreettieht, 
evni  of  contradiction,  have  l>een  drawn,  in  conse<pience  of  tnisiatnng  an 
hisititkms  jMtiu  word  for  a  genuine  Greek  ttnnrd  of'  corresptmdiug  etc^ 
vients,  ure  found,  hy  tracing  that  insititious  word  to  its  true  origin,  to 
report  identically  the  same  fact ;  the  one  by  a  single  term,  the  otlier  by 
a  i>eriphrasis.  pp.  51, 52. 


Th  is  paper  is  curious  and  valuable,  not  only  for  the  liglit 
which  it  throws  upon  the  particular  passage,  hut  for  its  illus¬ 
trating  a  fact  of  considerable  interest  to  the  philologist.  Insi- 
titious  terms,  borrowed  from  other  languages,  are  probably 
more  numerous,  not  only  in  Greek,  but  in  the  Hebrew  itself, 
than  learned  etymologists  have  been  a})t  to  sus|>ect. 

Archdeacon  Nares  s  paper  has  for  its  object,  to  re-state  and 
defend  the  opinion  advanced  in  his  “  lilssay  on  the  Demon  or 
Divination  of  Socrates,”  first  printed  in  1782;  that  the  true  and 
only  accurate  account  of  that  philosopher’s  character  and  opi¬ 
nions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  bis  most  fuitliful  dis¬ 
ciple,  Xenophon.  This  same  opinion  has  since  been  maintained 
with  great  ability  by  the  learned  and  acute  Scliweighaeuser. 
There  cannot,  he  says,  be  a  doubt  tliat  Xenonbon  deserves  our 
confidence;  whereas  Plato  often  attributes  to  Socrates,  opinions 
of  his  own  invention,  'and  so  indulges  his  own  poetical  vein,  as 
'  quite  to  lose  sight  of  the  simplicity  which  characterized  his 
‘  master.*  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought,  on  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Xenophon,  is  thus  stated.  * 

‘  Instead  of  believing,  therefore,  the  tales  of  any  real  or  pretended 
demon  of  Socrates,  let  ns  rest  assured,  that  the  whole  was  the  hotion 
of  malice,  misrepresenting  his  expressions ;  and  that  though  he  reaeon- 
ed  sublimely  of  the  Divine  nature,  he  still  conscientiously  worshipped 
the  gods  of  his  country.'  p.  112. 

That  Socrates  literally  believed  the  fables  of  the  poets  re¬ 
specting  their  gods,  Dr.  Nares  justly  remarks,  is  not  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  ;  '  but,  of  the  existence  of  such  deities,*  he  adds,  ‘  bo  did 

*  not  allow  himself  to  doubt ;  regarding  it,  moreover,  as  a  maicee 

*  of  duty  to  worship  according  to  the  riles  of  his  country.*  Wo 
regret  that  Dr.  Nares  has  so  expressed  himself  as  to  oorranf 
the  inference,  that  be  regards  the  example  of  Socrates  as  com¬ 
mendable  in  this  respect.  It  is  impossible  that  an  archdoacott 
of  a  Christian  church  could  mean  to  maintalB,  that  this  *  con*  ■ 
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‘  scientious  *  conformist  to  tlie  Paj^un  establishment  of  •  hi* 
country,  was  justified  in  sanctioning  the  popular  idolatry,  which 
he  disl^elievcd,  because  that  system  of  impiety  and  fraud  was 
‘  the  religion  of  liis  country.*  If  so,  St.  Paul  was  certainly  mis- 
tahen  when  he  aninned,  in  writing  to  the  Uomaiis,  that  the 
heathen  were  ‘  without  excuse  ;*  and  those  converts  who  turned 
from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  Living  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
rites  of  tlieir  country,  were  blameable.  Dr.  Nares  does  not 
much  mend  the  matter,  by  the  following  hypothetical  explana- 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  his  favourite  philosopher. 

‘  It  is  probable  that  he  considered  the  names  of  the  gods  worshipped 
in  (iret'ce,  as  so  many  |K'rsonitications  of  the  various  energies  and  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  one  supreme,  all-j)erfect  lieing,  whom  his  philosophv 
represented  to  him ;  and,  in  that  light,  paid  a  sincere  adoration  to 
them.  For  that  he  would  ever  have  pretended  to  perform  a  worship 
which  he  thought  absurd.  Is  a  supposition  entirely  inconsistent  with 
his  character.  Thus,  in  Jupiter  he  worshipped  the  Supreme  God  of 
heaven  ;  in  A])ollo,  the  same  God,  as  the  giver  of  light ;  in  Neptune, 
as  the  ruler  of  the  seas  ;  in  .Fsculapius,  as  the  author  of  health  ;  and 
so  of  the  rest.  This  seems  to  Ik'  the  opinion  of  Schweighaniser  ;  and 
is  perhaps  more  correct  than  to  siiy,  as  I  had  formerly  maintained,  that 
he  was  strictly  an  idolater.  The  ditference,  how'cver  is  not  great.* 

pp.  110,  111. 

In  a  similar  strain,  the  learned  and  philosophical  minister  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar,  in  his  ‘‘  Ayeen  Akbary,”  palliates  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  Hindoo  idolatry.  Tlie  Scripture  represents  the  crime 
and  folly  of  the  whole  system  in  a  widely  different  light ;  and 
w’e  should  have  been  glad  to  recognize  in  this  paper,  some  trace 
of  Christian  sentiment. 


Art.  ^’^11.  Uanarks  on  S cr vans  and  Mental  Disorder  ;  w  ith  especial 
Reference  to  Recent  Investigations  on  the  subject  of  Insanity. 
B^^David  Uwins,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  42.  Price  Ij.  i\d,  London, 

the  recent  inquiry  into  the  insanity  of  Mr.  Davies,  the  tea- 
dealer,  has  led  to  a  tremendous  explosion  between  the  two 
learned  professions  of  law*  and  physic.  The  counsel  for  the  al¬ 
leged  lunatic  contrived,  by  cross  examinations,  so  to  confuse  and 
embarrass  the  doctors,  that  these  grave  professors  became  sub¬ 
jects  of  merriment  for  the  whole  court.  But,  not  content  with' 
this,  a  leading  counsel  vituperated,  in  his  favourite  style,  the 
whole  mass  of  *  Mad  Doctors,*  and  held  them  up  to  the  scorn 
and  hatred  of  their  countrymen.  The  public  press  followed  in 
the  hue  and  cry,  and  the  doctors  were  most  unmercifully  hunted 
down ;  and  one  respectable,  but  unfortunate  individual  (who, 
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liy  tile  way,  liud  cointullled  a  serious  fault,  sonic  time  befoT<i^ 
snft'creil  a  io^s^  of  practice  and  reputation  almost  ruinous.  ^  To 
oppose  the  united  powers  of  the  bar  and  the  press,  seemed)  tQ 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  sufferers,  hopeless ;  and  tliey  fell,  not 
sick,  but  sulky,  and  condoled  one  anotlier  with  the  observations, 
that  counsel  would  assert  any  thing  to  give  a  caiise,^that  the 
leader  of  tlie  ^xick  had  always  been  found  ready  to  sacrifice  n 
fact  to  a  sarcasm,— and  that,  after  all,  they  were  right ;  as  wo  be¬ 
lieve  the  event  has  proved.  A  letter  by  Dr.  Burrows  was  the 
first  indication  of  an  opposite  feeling ;  and  this  movement  of 
retaliation  has  been  followed  by  several  spirited  appeals  in  tlic 
I  Medical  Journals,  and  last,  but  certainly  not  the  least  eifeclive, 

■  is  this  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Uwins.  Not  that  the  Doctor  is  ii 
party  immetliately  concerned  ;  nor  docs  he  come  forward  as  the 
defender  of  Dr.  Burrows.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  proposi- 
'  tion  he  endeavours  to  establish,  is,  that  to  separate  the  treat- 
i  ment  of  insanity  from  the  duties  of  the  general  physician,  is  to 
j*  preclude  that  disease  from  sharing  the  modern  therapeutical 
improvements  in  an  equal  degree  with  other  maladies. 

We  conceive,  however,  that  Dr.  Uwins,  in  his  brief  remarks 
on  *  Lnsouiulness  of  mind*,  has  not  only  done  much  to  en- 
lighleii  the  public  mind  on  the  nature  of  insanity,  hut  has  ex- 
plained  and  defended  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  the  medical 
evidence  on  tlie  particular  trial  alluded  to,  far  more  completely 
than  we  could  have  anticipated.  For  he  shews,  that  it  is  an 
error  to  divide,  as  lawyers  and  mud-doctors  divide,  maiikitiil 
into  two  classes,  the  sound  and  tlie  unsound  of  mind.  With* 
out  going  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  all  men  arc  more  or  less  mad, 
he  contends,  that  there  are  insensible  gradations  from  tempo¬ 
rary  nervousness  or  irritability,  up  to  raging  mania ;  and  the 
only  true  and  proper  question  should  be.  Is  the  patient  in  such 
a  state,  ‘  that  the  management  of  his  affairs  would  he  much 
better  in  other  haniLs  than  his  own?* 

For  the  sake  of  familiar  illustration,  Dr.  Uwins  cites  Sliak- 
speare’s  well-known  description  of  the  disturbance  in  Hamlet's 
mind,  and  Le  Sage’s  acute  observation  of  the  effect  of  apo¬ 
plexy  on  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo’s  homilies,  as  shewing  that 
states  of  mind  exist,  in  which,  certainly  not  confmemeiil,  hut 
the  interference  of  friends  becomes  necessary,  though  there 
may  he  no  confirmed  madness  or  fatuity,  lliis  opinion  is  still 
further  illustrated  by  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  Doctor’s 
liractice.  One  is  that  of  a  youth  in  wliom  things  went,  as  wiffl 
Hamlet)  ‘  heavily  in  disposition ’.  y  , 

‘  **  He  Ims,"  said  niy  informant,  **  his  understanding  and  hia.ooti* 
Hciousiiess  almost  without  taint,  hut,  inexplicably  to  himself)  a  inelan^ 
choly  feeling  has  laid  hold  of  liim,  and  prevents  that  eojojineat  of  Ij^ 
whii  has  hitherto  been  his  iwrtion,  and  interferes  wtli  his  dail>;,^y,yy 
VOL.  III. —  N.s.  "  ^ 
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cttfonn  *alinwt  to  the  extent  of  preventing  him  from  pursuing  them. 
What  M  the  most  afflicting  port  of  the  atfair,  he  anticipotca  positive 
insanit)',  and  is  de&irmis  <»f  some  remedial  interference,  to  previmt  this 
fnmx  occurring.  1  suggested  his  removal  to  a  house  which  had  been 
highly  recommeudeil,  and  accompanied  him  myself  to  the  place.”  * 

The  effect  of  confinement  was  not,  in  this  instance,  salutary, 
until  it  was  comhinctl  with  the  peculiar  ‘  nicety  and  delicacy’ 
which  so  refined  a  species  of  mental  disorder  reejuired.  But 
the  patient  in  no  long  time  recovered  ;  and  to  this  day,  he  not 
only  speaks  of  the  establishment  with  gratitude,  hut  even  takes 
a  pleasure  in  visiting  his  friends,  (for  so  he  calls  them)  at  Peck- 
ham.  Another  patient,  an  artist,  was  mad  only  after  drinking. 
During  one  paroxysm,  severer  and  more  prolonged  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  it  became  necessary  to  confine  him  in  the  Peckham  Asy¬ 
lum.  Here,  as  he  became  better,  he  was  permitted  to  draw, 
and  was  otherwise  amused ;  and  eventually  became  perfectly 
well.  But  now  he  wished  to  remain  in  confinement.  This 
wish  could  not  be  gratified  on  account  of  bis  circumstances. 
He  returned  to  the  world  and  to  his  old  habits,  and  shortly 
after  strangled  himself!  From  these  and  other  cases,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  argues  the  necessity  of  preventive  measures  in  many  of 
those  corporal  states  that  leail  to,  although  they  do  not  consti¬ 
tute,  insanity. 

If  the  preceding  opinion  he  correct, — if  there  is  not  naturally 
any  line  of  distinction  between  madmen  and  folks  in  their  right 
senses,  although  there  mjiy  be  practically  a  manifest  division 
into  those  who  may  be  allowed  to  manage  themselves  and  those 
w  ho  require  the  interference  of  their  relations, — we  have  at  once 
a  clew  to  the  apparent  absurdities  that  were  uttered  at  the  late 
trial.  One  gentleman  spoke  of  ‘  delusion  of  manner.’  A  se¬ 
cond  would  incarcerate  a  man  who  fell  on  his  knees  to  enforce 
a  point  that  required  no  such  gesticulation.  A  third  conceived  a 
gentleman  mad,  who  would  purchase  an  estate  at  too  high  a  price, 
iic.  It  was  easy  for  an  intelligent  lawyer  to  shew*,  that  these 
wore  any  thing  but  certain  symptoms  of  madness.  They  were 
only  so  considered,  in  fact,  by  persons  who  had  arrived  at  no 
clear  and  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  what  madness  is ;  and  their 
expressions  should  be  looked  upon  as  ineffectual  attempts  to 
represent  an  idea  familiar  and  yet  obscure.  The  truth  appears 
to  be,  that  insanity  (or,  as  Dr.  Uwins  w’ould  define  it,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  nervous  excitement  which  justifies  coercion)  consists, 
not  in  one  striking  and  invariable  symptom,  but  in  many  slight 
features,  which  may  exist  separately  in  the  soundest  minds,  but 
of  which  the  union  indicates  the  most  afllicting  of  diseases. 

To  this  circumstance,  and  to  their  ignorance  of  its  truth,  we 
should  refer  the  sad  figure  that  the  mad-doctors  cut  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  alluded  to;  rather  than  to  the  supposition,  that  ‘such 
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*  men  os  Latham  and  Lawrence,  Frampton  and  Burrows, 

*  Sutherland  and  Monro,  Haslam  and  Blundell,  would  attest 

*  any  thing  for  a  selHsh  purpose,’  or  that  ‘  respect  for  honour 
‘  and  conscience  is  nothing  when  placed  in  the  bainnee  with  a 

*  fee accusations  which,  we  are  convinced,  were  never  intend¬ 
ed,  by  those  who  made  them,  to  last  beyond  the  moment  the 
jury  should  have  delivered  their  verdict. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Life  of  a  Lawyer.  Written  by  Himself.  Small 
8vo.  pp.  422.  London.  1B30. 

*  ^I^IIE  Life  of  a  Lawyer’  may  not  be  a  very  taking  title  to 
general  readers ;  but  we  can  assure  both  the  unprofes¬ 
sional  and  the  professional,  that  there  is  nothing  of  a  repulsive 
nature  in  the  contents  of  this  little  volume.  Its  avowed  object 
is  to  prove,  that  industry  in  pursuit,  and  consistency  in  conduct, 
even  with  talents  that  might  not  be  deemed  first-rate,  will 
always  insure  the  respect  and  esteem  of  mankind ;  and  are  even 
sufficient,  under  favouring  circumstances,  to  raise  an  individual 
to  the  highest  legal  situations  which  it  is  in  the  powder  of  the 
British  Government  to  bestow. 

The  hero  of  the  talc  is  his  ow  n  historian.  From  the  humble 
appointment  of  clerk  to  a  conveyancer,  he  traces  the  several 
gradations  through  which  his  rise  is  effected,  until  he  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  most  unlimited  ambition ;  whence  he  retires 
into  private  life,  full  of  riches  and  honour,  and  an  example  of 
what  may  be  effected  by  unwearied  diligence  and  undeviating 
probity. 

The  two  principal  features  of  the  book  are,  its  winning  sim¬ 
plicity  of  style,  and  the  judicious  admixture  of  the  didactic  with 
the  narrative.  Indeed,  the  colloquial  and  familiar  manner  which 
the  Writer  employs,  although  for  the  most  part  highly  pleas¬ 
ing,  is  occasionally  carried  to  an  unjustifiable  extreme.  Wc 
recollect  having  met  with  a  curious  display  of  mis-spent  labour, 
in  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  times  which  the  word  “  and” 
occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  Were  the 
little  work  now  under  notice  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  same 
sagacious  calculator,  we  would  recommend  him  to  fix  upon  the 
w’ord  ‘  now;’  the  frequent  recurrence  of  which,  in, short  and 
immediately  succeeding  paragraphs,  would  be  observable  and 
objectionable  even  in  common  conversation.  , 

But  these  are  minor  faults ;  and  it  is  very  evident,  that  the 
familiarity  of  style  is  chosen  as  suitable  to  the  matter,  rather 
than  indicative  of  poverty  in  language.  On  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  where  the  subject  admits  and  demands  of  a  little  more 
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t*inbeHishinent,  wc  fiiul  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  narrative. 

The  follo\vin)5  extract  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen.  Our 
Lawyer  for  the  first  time  becomes  a  father,  after  the  disapi>oititert 
hopes  of  many  years,  and  he  is  called  from  his  professional 
duties  to  hear  the  hajipy  announcement.  1  lis  fears  are  in  the 
first  instance  excited  as  to  the  situation  of  his  beloved  wife. 
The  moment  he  finds  it  ])ossihle  to  esca|>e  from  court,  he 
rushes  into  his  carriage,  is  i)ut  dow  n  at  his  house,  and  being 
met  ill  the  hall  by  the  medical  attendant,  eagerly  demands  the 
present  condition  of  Lady  Malvern. 

‘  “  All  is  w**ll,  my  dear  Lord  ;  1  lioj>o  I  have  not  alarmed  you.” 

‘  **  My  wife  ?”  1  gjisjunl  out  ;  “hut  my  wife?  ” 

‘  “  Lidy  Malvern  has  now  recovered,”  said  Dr.  Iteynon  ;  “  she  wax 
at  first  dreadfully  overcome.  .She  is  now  quite  safe, — quite  safe,  I 
assure  you,  my  lord.” 

*  This  calmness  did  assure  me.  This  w'us  happiness  enough  for  some 
little  time,  .\nother  thought  soon  how'ever  recurred. 

‘  “  .‘Ml  !  Doctor  Ik'vnon”,  1  cried,  “  my  child, — have  1  a  child?  ” 

‘  “  You  have  iiuK‘i‘d,  my  lord,”  he  replied,  i^arnestly ;  “  in  perfect 
health  ; — a  sou  !  ” 

‘  This  seemetl  too  much  to  realize  at  once;  hut  the  doctor  w’ell  knew 
tho  feelings  of  my  mind,  and  merely  pointed  me  up  stairs.  I  im- 
mediately  felt  his  meaning.  I  rushed  up,  and  my  child  was  8<x>u 
indeed  brought  to  me,  and  in  my  anus.  I  could  only  welcome  him 
by  a  rtooil  of  tears. 

*  Let  me  not  attempt  to  describe  my  ft'olings  on  that  ix^ciAsion.  He 
cun  alone  know  them,  w  ho  holds  in  his  arms  his  first-born.  'They  are 
too  fine  and  pure  to  In^ar  a  detail. 

*  1  felt  indeed  my  life  renewed  at  this  moment.  1  felt  l.had  not 
lived  in  vain.  I  now  enjoyed  the  full  privileges  of  a  man,  and  could 
hsik  with  tranquillity  and  comfort  to  my  future  life  and  dying 
moments. 

‘  ^ly  next  thought  was  of  Lady  ^lalvern.  I  deposited  my  little 
infant,  ns  yet  almost  unconscious  of  existence,  in  his  nurse’s  arms,  and 
stoic  softly  to  her  nHun. 

‘  She  was  now  in  a  swevt  and  placid  sleep,  and  all  danger  had  passed 
over  her.  I  w’ould  not  awake  her.  It  w’as  here  that  1  could  collect 
and  tranquillize  my  own  |H'rturlK'd  feelings.  1  then  wanted  no  better 
companion  than  her  slei'ping  form,  that  1  might  reflect  iqion  and  re* 
oiuicile  myself  to  all  my  new-born  happiness. 

*  She  at  last  aw  oke. 

‘  Let  those  who  call  this  world  one  of  unmitigateil  sorrows  and 
vanity,  but  drink  one  draught  from  the  fountain  of  pure  affection,  and 
they  W’ill  then  think  an  age  of  misery  redeemed  by  the  feelings  of  one 
hour. 

f  1  hope  tliat  ill!  who  read  this  life,  may  have  the  happiness  of  such 
a  meeting  as  that  betw’een  my  wife  and  myself  at  this  time, — a  mee^ 
ing  of  devout  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  every  blessing, — a  meeting 
of  pure  devotion  and  joy  !  ’ 
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\\  e  must  here  close  our  imtice  of  *11118  luiuisin^  ui\d  iivstruclive 
volwme,  suKill  in  compass,  hut  valuable,  because  it  is  live  vehl^ 
ot*  good  sense,  good  leeling,  and  correct  principle. 


Art.  IX.  Chroniclex  of  a  Sch<x}l^rootn,  Rv  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Kditor 

4»f  The  Juvenile  •Forget-me-not.”  i2mo.  pp,  244.  Price  (hr. 

London.  IHIUl. 

^  introduce  the  Author  of  this  .delightful  little 

volume  to  our  readers.  Mrs.  Hall’s  “  Sketches  of  Jrish 
(lha  racter  ”  will  suflicienlly  have  prepared  her  readers  to  ex¬ 
pect,  in  any  production  from  her  pen,  spirited  delineation  of 
character,  picturcsejue  description,  a  manner  naive  and  graceful, 
and  sentiments  always  amiable,  feminine,  and  of  excellent  ten- 
dency.  Her  former  work  was  dedicated  to  Miss  Mitfqrd,  and 
))artook  of  .her  vivid,  familiar^  dramatic  style,  without  its  occa- 
sional  coarseness.  T.ho  , present  volume  is  .inscribed  to  Mrs. 
(hlufland,  in  whose  (footsteps  Mrs.  Hall  avows  it  to*be  her  ambi¬ 
tion  to  tread. 

‘  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  d»>  for  my  young  friends,  that  which  you 
have  done  for  me,  and  for  the  thousands  whom  you  have  taught  the 

best  principles  in  the  must  wanning  and  effective  manner . 1  have 

had  some  expi'rience  in  the  education  of  youth.  My  aim  hat  ever 
been  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  w'ay  it  should  go”  ;  and  I  fervently 
hope,  that  while  the  following  tales  may  amuse  and  interest  the  yet 
uninfinmed,  if  not  unbiassed  mind,  amusement  will  not  be  the  oidy 
.result ;  but ’that  they  w'ill  convey  lessons  that  may  lead  to  practical 
iniprovement  ui)on  many  of  the  must  essential  points.' 

We  shall  not  discuss  in  this  place,  the  efficiency  of  the  in¬ 
struction  conveyed  by  tales:  of  thej)urpose  to  convey  instruc¬ 
tion  .by  such. means,  wc  cannot  but  approve;  and, we  must  say, 
that  the  present  volume  abounds  with  valuable  diints  and  juai 
sentiments,  which,  we  hope,  w  ill  ,not  be  lost  on  those  readers 
.who  may  smile  or  weep  over  these  touching  or  onteruiiiing 
tchronicles.  tldierc  are  seven  stories.  Marie  de  Jariot,  .the 
•French  Governess.  Millicont  O’ Brian.  May  'Douglas.  J'hc 
two  Indians.  The  Painter’s  Sister.  Zillah  Penrose.  Tlie 
Deaf  and  Blind.  These  narratives  are  relieved  by  interlude;* 
of  dialogue  and  miscellaneous  matter:  of  the  latter,. the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  ‘  Birds  as  emblems  ’,  will  furnish  a  pleasing 
specimen. 

•'1  love  the  music,  or  if  .you  call  it  so,  the  .screaming  of  all  the 
•featheretl  race.  Their  different  voices  create  corresponding  feelings  in 
my. breast.  Birds  would  form  pretty  emblems  as  well  as  flowers.  The 
amaking  ravcD,  harsh,  ill-omened  bird  of  pXovy,  sliould  tell  of  da/k 
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wiMirusl  and  jealousy.  Poor  Ralph  !  1  have  known  hotioftt»ruvens  in 
my  time  ;  onc»  my  own  |)ariicular  (let,  who,  from  the  exduinfe 

pnmrrty  ef  the  «Uhlo  l)oy,  was  pronioUnl  to  the  dignity  of  hall  and 
paritinr,  from,  ivs  it  tiirncil  ont  ti»  be,  the  fortunate  circuinstaiaje  of  h 
battle  between  him  and  a  stiff,  sturdy  old  terrier,  who  lost  half  an 
eye,  and  Ralph  a  whole  leg  in  the  combat !  Ont  of  sheer  ]»ity  he  \rEii 
]M*tted  and  caressed,  until  he  i^tublislieil  himself  in-doors,  to  the  sod 
discomfort  <»f  cats  and  spaniels  ;  he  could  only  s}K*ak  one  sentence, 
and  of  that  he  was  very  chary  ;  he  uttered  it  in  a  deep  gruff  roice,  it 
was  ‘‘  how  are  An  old  friend  t>f  ours  came  to  visit  ns  one 

iiioniing,  and  as  he  sat  waiting  our  aj)pearancc,  he  stretched  himself 
in  an  easy  chair,  so  that  his  tWt  passed  under  u  covered  Uiblr  ;  sud¬ 
denly  stnnething  gave  his  boot  a  terrible  pull ;  and  at  the  same  instant 
a  holhm*  voice  inquired,  “  how  are  ye?  "  The  gentleman  was  amazed, 
and  liMiked  round  to  ascertain  from  whence  the  sound  came.  Again 
am»ther  terrific  tug,  and  a  repetition  of  the  friendly  inquiry*.  At 
length  Kalph  was  disc<»vered,  to  the  great  aimisement  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  who  admired  even  more  than  his  talking  accomplishments,  the 
dexterity  with  which  our  favourite  balanced  himself  on  one  leg,  by 
stretching  out  the  op|>osite  wing,  when  in  the  act  of  attacking.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  as  I  said  before,  ravens  should  lie  my  emblems  of 
thirk  mistrust  and  jealoiiNV.  Tlie  humble,  merry  hedge-sparrow,  with 
its  nut-brown  gown,  its  domestic  bustle,  and  its  careful  industry,  tells 
a  useful  lesson  to  every  young  lady,  of  thrift  and  goofl  housewifery. 

*  The  exquisite  willow’. wren,  “  chilf  chatf!  cbitf  chnH*!’" — so  sport¬ 
ive,  so  piv  : — its  monotonous  but  cheerful  tones,  as  it  flits  and  climbs 
amongst  the  trees,  bkc  a  fairy-lnrcl ;  my  sweet  little  favourite,  who 
S])orts  among  the  red  cherries  and  juicy  currants,  and  yet  robs  us  not 
even  of  a  single  bud.  I  should  be  tempted  to  make  it  my  emblem  of 
iumwence.  did  not  tliat  attribute  belong,  time  out  of  mind,  to  the 
Dieek-eved  dove,  wdm  has  also  another  claim  ujion  onr  affections — she 
remains  wdlh  us,  when  the  blythe  w  ilhuv-wreii,  whose  trembling  W'ing 
is  nerved  for  the  exertion,  flies  from  our  winter  wind  to  seek  a  more 
genial  clime  :  but  then,  when  tlie  spring  is  most  .soft  and  sweet,  the 
little  rogue  returns  as  merry,  as  gentle,  and  as  inoffensive  as  ever. 

*  The  linnet,  apt  emblem  of  cleanliness ;  ahvays  dabbling  in  the  run¬ 
ning  river,  always  picking  and  fussing  al>out  its  plumage,  like  a  little 
maid  in  a  birthday-frock  :  but  remember,  the  linnet  is  always  neat, 
not  garnished  fi>r  particular  cK*casioiis ;  and  as  exact  in  the  niTaiige- 
lueiits  of  her  dres.s  w’hen  she  is  certain  of  breakfasting  tete-a-tete  with 
I^Ir.  Linnet,  ns  if  she  expected  Miss  Jenny  Wren,  and  all  the  blue 
Tom  Tits,  and  Yellow’-hammers  of  the  heath  to  be  her  visiters.  1  am 
afraid  I  must  note  dow’ii  the  bullfinch,  de.spite  his  beauty,  as  an  em- 
bleu]  of  seljishncss :  be  dws  not  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
grove,  but  destroys  our  prosjiect  of  fruit  by  devouring  tlie  budding 
bloHsoins. 

‘  The  magpie, — noisy,  beautiful,  bustling  ;  — in  apj>eamnce  one  of  the 
greatest  ornameuts  of  our  laiidscajH^s  ;  in  r<»ality,  the  very  jiersomfica- 
tion  of  mischief  and  Knv  cunning !  I  could  forgive  its  noisy  impu¬ 
dence,  particularly  w  hen  the  sun  shines  on  its  bright  plumage,  as  it 
.springs  from  the  thick  coppice  and  skims  along  the  plain  ;  but  its  ns- 
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lasxiii-like  huliits,  \Xn  shabby  tricks,  pilfering  fnan  ev«ry  bifd*i  neM^  in 
the  neigh bourbwHl,  and  even  daring  the  poultryyard,  and  strikifig  «t 
the  iiiiiooefit  chickens,  I  cannot  pardon.  F'or  shame,  Mrs. 
Notwithstanding  your  domestic  virtues,  which,  to  confess  the* truth, 
are  very  exeai])Iary,  for  you  are  a  giK>d  wife  and  mother,  you  can  ens- 
bleiu  nothing  but  mischief ;  you  must  learu  that  omc  virtue  is  very  hir 
from  bt‘iiig  cuougli  to  form  a  perfect  character. 

‘  The  owl,  in  all  its  varieties,  whether  “  the  great  horned  **,  ''  the 
siH'ctacled  ”,  “  tlie  brown  ”,  or  the  sly  burn-inoinic-catcher,  wise  iu 
appearance,  but  woefully  stupid  in  reality,  are  all  imrticularlv  disa¬ 
greeable  to  me,  for  1  despise  pretension.  What  could  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  have  been  almut  when  she  selected  such  a  fright  as  her  em¬ 
blem  ?  * 

‘  I  am  afraid  that  the  ]>eacock,  with  all  his  beauty,  must  be  sot 
dow  n  as  a  very  coxcomb,  f  u«i///  personified  !  Only  to  lx*  admired 
for  his  splendid  u|)peurancc ;  for  the  days  are  past  when  he  \vas  con¬ 
sidered  a  delicacy  ;  and  he  hi  o  one  amiable  quality  to  rect)mmend 
him.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  (ireat  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  Ixauty  of  these  birds  when  he  found  them  in  India  Hying  wild  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ilyarutis,  that  he  laid  a  severe  Hue  and  punish¬ 
ment,  xa>t  only  on  any  one  who  should  kill,  but  on  any  one  who  should 
dare  to  disturb  them.  Certainly  a  flight  of  ])encocks  under  the  glow¬ 
ing  eastern  sky  must  have  been  a  gorgivnis  object.  But  splendid  np- 
]>oarance8  t»ften  mislead  the  understanding ;  and  Alexander  did  n<ft 
Cfuisider,  or  perhaps  know,  any  thing  about  the  evil  and  greedy  dis¬ 
position  of  his  Ix^autiful  favourite. 

Our  own  domestic  hen,  in  her  homely  garb,  is  a  more  pleasing  sub¬ 
ject  to  dwell  upon  ; — fit  emblem  of  maternal  tenderness, — carclcSH  of 
her  own  danger,  devoted  to  her  offspring ;  the  most  useful  little  crea¬ 
ture  in  creation  ;  her  feathers  supply  our  beds,  her  eggs  our  greatest 
dainties, — custiu'ds,  puddings,  frotlis,  and  puffs.  What  a  dearth  there 
would  be  at  the  jmstry-cooks  if  hens  entered  into  a  combination  not  to 
supply  us  with  eggs  !  W'e  had  one,  I  rec<»llect,  a  fine  creature,  with  a 
splendid  topping  and  beautiful  mottled  wings— a  thorough  Dorking; 
so  tame,  yet  so  courageous ;  many  a  hawk  has  she  beat  down,  and 
many  a  gobbling  turkey  turned  out  of  the  |xiul try-yard,  while  her 
little  brood  cowered  and  twittered  in  the  distance,  astonishetl,  no  doubt; 
at  mamma’s  intrejiidity  ;  this  bird  used  to  lay  two  hundreni  and  fifty 
eggs  in  the  year.  W’e  are  much  indebted  to  Persia  for  so  valuable  a 
present.  How  magnificent  the  cock  must  hiok  amid  the  woikIs  on  the 
iVlalabar  coast,  in  his  ancient  state  of  indep<»ndenc€» ;  his  black  and 
yellow  plumage  finely  contrasting  with  the  deep  foliage,  and  his  yeV 
low  and  purple  comb  and  wattles  sparkling  in  the  snn*heaais;  as  he 
plumes  his  glossy  wing  on  the  bough  of  some  glorious  tree  J  I  wondet 
now  tluj  hen  manages  to  bring  up  her  y<iung  there :  here  ahfe  builds 
no  nests,  nor  does  she  need  them,  for  the  young  birds  run  and  iked 
themselves  as  soon  as  hatched — but  that  Being  who  clothea  the  lOy  of 
the  field  in  light  and  purity,  doubtless  instructs  the  wild  Indlwi  hea 
to  nurture  her  brood  in  safety.’  p.  24—311.  i  to 
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Art.  X.  }.  Potmnnh^tf ;  a  Taliillar  Dcscripflon'  of  fhc  prirt’ctiMil 
Rix'crs  thron^hotif  tliO  World, — their  Rise,  C'onr^e,  Citicjt, 
Tril)iUarics,  licngth,  Navipition,  and* Outfall  into  Oceans',  Seas;  of 
Lakes.  Compiled  and  printed  by  George  Smallfield.  Price*  4j.; 
Coloured  on  a  sheet*,  (?.v. ;  folded,  1th-.  on  cloth  and  roller. 

2.  The  Family  Cabinet  Atlas,  constnicted  upon  an  Original*  Plan, 
and  engravt*d  on  Steel  by  ^Ir.  Thomas  Starling.  Part  L  eoitbnas 
iiig  eight  Plates.  FooLscap  8vo.  London.  1880. 

Tiik  Familv  (\ibinet  Atlas  is  oflfered  to  the  jmblic  as  a  companion  to 
the  historical  and  geographical  portions  of  the  Family  I^ibrary  and 
Cabinet  Cycloi>odia,  to  which  publications  it  corresponds  in  siz<*.  The 
maps  are  of  course  u]>on  a  very  small  scale ;  but,  to  obviate  their  being 
confused  and  crowded,  the  names  of  the  ]>rinciual  places  only  arc  in^ 
sertinl,  while  the  less  important  are  registered  alphabetically  in  a  table 
on  the  op]>osite  page,  with  their  latitude  and  longitude  atlixed^  We 
cannot  withhold  our  commendation  of  the  extreme  neatness  and  good 
taste  with  which  the  specimen  In^fore  iis  has  U'en  got  up.  The  maps 
are  beautifully  engraved  ;  and  although,  from  its  scale,  this  ^Ihiiature 
Atlas  approaches  somewhat  too  nearly  in  appearance  to  a  toy,  it  is  at 
least  an  elegant  and  a  useful  one.  It  cannot  be  designe<l  to  supersede 
the  use  of  maps  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  it  may  sutficiently  answer  it* 
professed  par{>ose  us  a. table  c(>m|mnion  to  the  historical  publicatioiis 
referred  to ;  and  its  portable  size  will  render  it  convenient  for  the  use 
intended.  The  alphabi'tical  list  of  places  wtmld  be  more  serviceable, 
however,  were  some  distinguishing  mark  ailixed  to  the  chief  towns,  and 
were  places  of  inferior  note  referred  to  their  proper  district  or  jjrovintx?/ 
instead  of  giving  their  supposed  gettgraphical  |>ositiou.  In  fact,  half 
of  the  names  in  some  of  the  maps  might  us  well  l>e  ofbitted ;  and  a 
table  of  the  chief  divisions  wmdd  be  far  more  useful.  As  ‘  a  gem  of 
art,*  the  work  will  not  fail  to  prove  attractive.  In  the  H])ecrnicn  NniiN 
ber,  there  is  a  very  neat  comparative  view  of  the  prii;cipal  niountarns, 
and  unolluT  of  the  chief  rivers,  which  are  really  curious  for  the  quantity 
and  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  informathm  they  comj)ris’c. 

31  r.  Sinalltield's  i’otamological  Chart  must  have  cost  the  Ctrmpilcr 
no  small  ])ains,  and,  though  ii(»t  *  a  gem  of  art,’  is  a  noble  sheet-full  of 
printing.  The  chief  rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America 
and  South  America,  are  enumerated  sepanitcly,  each  division  hos'ing 
iu  distinct  alphal>etical  arrangement ;  and  the  information  respecting 
each  river  is  given  under  twelve  ^mndlel  columns,  oei-npy’ing  the  widtk 
of  the  sheet.  We  shall  t;ike  one  river  as  a  spechneit,  sdthough/  of 
course,  we  csiifiot  exhibit  the  mtKle  of  arrangement.  The  heads 
give  in  italic. 

*  Ganges,  or  (laiigii,  i.  e.  The  River.  Rises  in  Indin,  sontlf  side  of 
the  Ilimalnya  31<aiiitains.  At  or  near  (fangoutree.  Ahont  lat*  ami 
long.  81®  20  N.  77  K«  Runs  through  or  divides  w.  b.  8.,  s.w.,  w., 
8.8.W.,  a.s.ib.,  w.,  Gurhwall,  as  the  Bhagireti ;  a.w.  b.  8.,  S.8.K.,  Delhi ; 


Xotives, 

U.  K.  A^j'x  turn  Oudu ;  i«.r*  U  k., 

^.s.K.^  Ikn^l— the  IIo<  ^tly.  By  t'alcultu,  ran«  Ttmtu 

on  or  near.^  (^nnpoutrce,  ti^iy  Hurdwiir  r.,  AnopMvpvr  r.>- FniTiife* 
habad  r.,  AiiiiUckpoar  it*^,  A4ialiiihad  r.,  A^irziipoiir  Kt^miraa  4> 
Patna  r.,  ^Mcmghir  r.,  Rajemal  r.,  ^loorshcdabr.d  r.,  Calcutta  L  Chiff 
trihutartf  Streams,  AJucananda  A,  Raaigmiga  /.,  Kaleenwidv'  Juiaiia 
r.  with  ChiimiRil  r.  4r>^) ;  Goomty  i,  4tKI ;  L  72d  ;•  Hoimh^  r. 

47r» ;  Gamluck /.  d'd) ;  Pogmutty ;  Cof»y /.  Muhanady /.  ; 

Tc'csta  and  Attic  /.  500 ;  all  with*  many  tribs,  /x’irWA.  )85^)  (niUetiX 
Sniith’a  Kiv.  1550,  M.  Brnn.  1500.  >!diiib.^Gtta.  XawgahU  toHai^ 
war  j  at  500  miles  from  mouth,  4  miles  broad,  aoil  Hit  feel  deejw  FaUs 
into  the  Buy  of  Bengal  by  30  iiuHithg ;  joiua  the  Burvampuotur.  At  oe 

near  Hoogly,  8;igor  Isle — and,  Chara,  &c.  isles.  About 

10  K. 

I  DIP  45' K.* 

This  is  but  a  single'  article  of  the  Table,  and  thert?  are’  ii¥  nfl  sivty^ 
nine.  If  we  have  any  fatilt  to  find,  it  is  with  the  minuter 
which  are  not  of  much  obvious  use,-^can  be  made  clearly  infelligjWe 
only  in  the  nia|)a,  '-and  often  rest  u]>ort  very  uncertain  calcukitiHti,  re*> 
f>ort,  ami  con  jecture ;  so  that  our  giMigraphical  knowlet^e  would  aiipenf 
from  this  Table  to  lie  more  advancinl  and  extensive  than  it  really  i#. 
Mr.- Small neld  has  evidently  taken  all  possible  pains  tw  he  et>rrectr,  and 
has  consulted  the  liesC  authorities.  With  the  excepthm  of  a  few  trivial 
inaccuracies,  tlie  infrwnttthm  is,  indeed,  as  correct  m  the  present  staiVf 
0#  ou-r  knowledge  admits  of. 

ART.Xr.  MR.  VAUGIIAX8  LIFE  OF  WYCLIFFF: 

Wk  have  received  from  the  Rev,  Afr.  Vaughan,  the  highly  respoctad 
Author  of  the  Life  of  Wycliffe,**  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  Ncwsjxiper,  itccasicviiiid  by  a  mean 
and  unprovoked  atU'inpt  to  disparage  his  labours  and  det)rtx:iaW  the 
w’ork,  by  what  purports  to  l)c  a  review  of  his  volumes  iii  that  i(»ucuai 
The  Editor  of  tho  Times  having  decliiwd  to  do  Mr.  V'^aughaii  the  jui* 
tice  of  inserting  his  tcmjKiratc  and  satisfactory  exposure  of  hia  critufa 
incompetency  and  unfairness,  he  has  been  coinpelWd  to  give  it  puW 
fecity  through  other  clkauneU ;  and  wc  cheerfully  make  loom  for  his 
letter  in  our  pagt^s. 

TO  TUB  BDi'fon  or  mti  Tim;s.  * 

Hir, 

In  a]>plying  ntyself  to  prodfice  n'lAfo  of  WyclifR%  I  won  iint  iit* 
ocAsible  to  the  lalmur  it  would  ifivslre,  IHW  •«  ecftnin  hoiRifdn  fhai 
would  attend  lt<  Hhonld  the  bmde  fail  to  f»i«ws  jtny  ml  worth,  thor# 
was  nothing  in  the  namo  of  connections  of  Che  fluthof,  to  sccwfr  Ibf  ll 
even  a  transient  notice  from  the  ]niblic  J  nml  should  it  prove  to  I#  a 
work  of  value,  there  were  circumstances  rendering  ft  prohotde  that  Ha 
fnerHs  would  lie  sifttnl  to  the  hist  grain.  For  this  I  endciivetifcM  to 
pfepore  myself ;  Imt  against  the  kind  of  attack  made  upon  me  in 
Journal,  td  the  7th  of  this  month,  it  was  impowuWe  hr  pfwvfde.  Ta 
say  the  leoat,  it  1#  evident  that  the  wrHer  of  that  •fttHe-has  relM 
more  fipuii  a  very  treocheiWH  fnemory,  than  upon  tlwl  patient  attenliaii 


to(HCt«  tv)ui*h  the. subject  required.  This^  a  mere  glance  ut  tlu;  few  sen* 
teiices  which  follow',  w’ill,  1  trust,  U*  sutheient  tosl^ew;  aud.I  tli‘pend 
u|H>ii  jour  Ihiiiout  to  give  them  insertion.  Of  every  statement  mude, 
l  am  prepared  to  supply  my  proofs  in  your  columns,  or  elsi'W’bere^  u« 
may  W  reipiired.  ,,  ’ 

1.  I  am  charged  w'ith  “  sneering”  at  the  lulmurs  of  my  predecesst»r, 
Mr,  Lewis.  I  sp<ike  of  Mr.  I.#ew'is’8  Life  of  Wyclitfe  ns  tlm  only  book 
desiTviug  that  name.  I  spoke  of  its  author  not  only  us  having  de¬ 
served  incomparably  more,  on  this  subject,  than  any  ot)ier  mau,  but  u.s 
a  gentleuiun  whose  industry  was  boundi'd  tmly  by  his  opportunities, 
and  whose  mind  was  evidently  goveriUHl  by  honourable  feeling.  j\lorc 
than  this,  1  uever  knew  any  man  say  in  praise  of  Mr.  Lewin..  It  is 
true,  I  spoke  of  his  intentions  as  “  feebly  ”  executed,  ami  of  his  vo¬ 
lume  as  one  w'hich  few'  )>ersons  read.  And  I  must  add,  that  I  never 
knew  a  man  acquainted  with  that  volume,  who  did  not  tlni.s  spi^uk  of 
it ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  to  lie  an  intelligent  man  living  who  Jik^s  not 
so  think  of  it.  When  1  s|M)ke  of  Mr.  Lew'is*s  performance  us  feeble, 

1  did  not  mean  that  the  term  should  refer  merely  to  its  style,  or  tlie 
disiHisition  of  its  materials  ;  (though  what  my  predecessor  ilid  in  this 
way,  Mr.  Gilpin  thought  required  doing  over  again  ;)  but  1  meant 
that  ohiioxious  word  to  apply  to  the  defectiveness  of  I\lr.  Lewis's  in¬ 
formation  respecting  many  of  Wyclitfe’s  opinions,  and  the  dates  of  his 
iVlSS.  These  defects  relate  to  the  larger  half  of  the  Hefurmer’s  doc¬ 
trines,  and  these  mistakes  are  such  as  to  extend  confusion  and  contra¬ 
diction  through  nearly  the  whole  work.  In  supplying  many  of  tbeac 
defects,  and  iH»rrectiiig  these  mistakes,  it  is  not  in  one  case  of  tw’euty 
that  I  have  mentimied  .Mr.  Lewis.  From  a  wish  to  avoid  invidious 
comparison,  I  have  thus  placed  myself  mi  disadvantageous  ground,  ex* 
pt>sing  myself  to  serious  injury  ;  and  after  this,  to  he  descrilx'd  as  at- 
temjiting  an  niigenerons  depreciation  of  my  predecessor’s  labours,  is 
rather  hard  measure. 

2.  Tlie  public  arc  given  to  nnderstaiul,  that  the  Life  of  W'yeliffe  is 
produced  by  a  free  use  of  the  common  arts  of  “  bmik- making.'* 
Every  nian  knows  the  disreputable  meaning  attached  to  this  suit  of 
Inngnnge.  I  muv  have  indulged  more  in  dissertation,  or  digression, 
than  was  desirable.  But  w'ith  respect  to  the  incidents  in  the  lleforin- 
cr*s  life,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  I  must  lie  allowed  to  say, 
that  no  mmlern  authority  has  lieen  of  any  material  service  to  me.  I 
have  not  only  examined  every  im]H)rtant  authority  w'hich  ]\lr.  I./ew'is 
has  examined,  but  have  extended  my  researches  to  documents  which 
he  never  saw,  and  to  others  of  which  he  never  heard.  From  very 
limited  means,  and  from  a  much  occupied  life,  1  have  spared  neither 
cost  nor  labour  through  nearly  seven  years,  that  I  might  become  fairly 
possessed  of  whatever  might  lx*  known  on  the  subject  before  me.  My 
gains  wdll,  perhaps,  cover  my  actual  cx{x*nscs.  The  arts  of  buok- 
niaking  are  pnictised  for  other  ends  and  n|>on  easier  terms. 

am  charged  with  “disingenuousness”  in  my  account  of  M'y- 
clirte’s  conduct  liefore  the  delegates  at  Lambeth  and  the  c<m vocation ' 
at  Oxford  ;  and  this,  it  s(*em8,  is  my  “  main  ”  fault.  With  respect  to 
the  mi*cting  at  Lamlx'th,  there  is  a  serious  error  in  Mr.  Ix*w’is’s  man¬ 
ner,  of  intrmincing  it,  which  had  1  liceu  less  reluctant  in  noticing,  the 
inuccuraek's  of  my  |>rcdecessor  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  Ro-^ 
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viewer's  attention.  Of  the  several  coniiMisitions  quoted  ui  Mr.  Lewis's 
third  chrt])ter  as  works  published  by  tnc  Hetbnner  before  his  ap|>ear- 
ance  at  Lnmb<*th,  there  is  not  one  which  I  have  not  found  to  nnitain 
proofs  of  being  written  several  years  subsequently  to  that  event**. 
Were  the  matter  as  Mr.  Lewis  represents  it,  WycliHfo  would  bo  op4*n 
to  the  charge  of  having  taught  doctrines  previously  to  his  uppearanoo 
before  the  papal  delegates,  which  were,  in  some  particular,  qualified 
in  their  presence.  But,  from  the  discovery  1  had  made  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  Reformer's  pieces  were  pufilishiHl,  it  liecame  evident, 
that  a  severity  of  expression  which  Wycliffe  has  lietm  always  described 
as  tiding  with  regard  to  Rome,  liefore  Rome  liecame  his  prosecutor, 
was  a  manner  of  expression  in  which  he  did  not  indulge  until  the 
strength  of  the  papal  power  had  luHin  employed  against  him.  Hence 
rcarne'to  an  examination  of  the  Reformer  s  “  conclusions,"  us  no  other 
mart'  had  done  ;  and  w’hile  contending  that  an  allowanct^  should  be 
made,  in  judging  of  them,  for  the  scholastic  taste  of  the  writer,  and 
that  they  must  lie  admitted,  when  taken  as  a  >yhole,  to  bes{)eak  no 
common  discernment  and  intrepidity,  I  was  greatly  iiiHuenced  in 
doing  this,  by  the  new  light  in  which  the  \vhole  trunsactioii  now'  stood. 

A  few'  wordL  w'ill  be  siithcient  to  dispose  of  the  question  of  Wy- 
cliffc's  consistency  iH'fore  the  convocation  at  Oxford, — at  least  as  wr 
as  the  thing  affects  myself  and  IMr.  Lew  is.  The  examination  of  the 
Rofomier's  doctrine  at  (Oxford,  was  limited  to  the  article  of  transuh- 
stantiation  ;  and  to  this  point  accordingly  his  “  confessions  "  are  limited. 
On  the  authority  of  these  confessions,  and  on  the  authority  of  Wulsing* 
ham,  a  contemporary  of  Wycliffe,  and  his  hitter  adversary,  I  described 
the  Reformer's  statements  before  the  Convocation,  us  **  a  re-ussertiun,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  renunciation  of  his  doctrine."  The  confessions  of  Wy- 
clitfe  appeared  to  me  to  contain  a  denial  of  trunsubstantiatioii.  But 
it  appeared  to  me  also,  that  his  view's  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  body  ill  the  Eucharist,  were  considerably  obscured.  Hence 
it  occurred  to  me  as  important,  to  ascertain  bow  far  this  obscurity  was 
peculiar  to  the  diK'uments  submitted  to  the  clergy  at  Oxford,  or  how 
far  it  might  attach  to  the  doctrine  as  bniachcd  by  the  Reformer  at 
other  times  and  in  other  places.  UjM)n  examination,  I  found  that  the 
degree  of  uncertainty  observ'ahle  in  Wyclifle’s  confessions,  w'as  iiimj- 
parablc  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  as  taught  by  him  up  to 
the  time  of  his  appearance  at  Oxford,  and  as  taught  by  him  ever  aher- 
wards.  Of  this  1  adduced  mv  pnK)fs,  a  few  only  from  the  many  that 
might  have  been  supplied.  Mr.  Lewis  denies  that  Wycliffe  recanted 
at  Oxford  (p.  104).  I  do  the  same  ;  and  I  do  it,  not  only  ti{)on  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  that  writer  possessed,  but  upon  very  material  evidence 
which  he  did  not  possess.  Yet,  I  am  to  bercprcmched  as  “disingenu- 
ons,"  and  Air.  Lew'is  is  to  have  the  praise  of  ''perfect  fjUrness." 
There  must  be  more  in  this,  than  lies  upon  the  surface.  ‘  , 

ROBERT  VAUGHAN. 

Kensington,  May  15,  1830.  -j 

.>■  e-  -  • 

-  ,  ii  1(1 

In  proof  of  tills,  as  to  the  Reformer’s  great  wflulcvt'iiililledi 
Trial ogu*,  &CC  Life  of  Wycliffe,  II.  p.  209.  The  proofs  as ^ to ^ihe 
dates  of  ihe  other  pieces,  are  of  the  same  kind. 
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Art.  XII.  LITKRARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Rcr.  John  Roinney,  B.I).  is  a'wnt  to  publish,  Memoirs  of  the 
Lift*  anil  Works  of  his  Father,  George  Romney,  thc.epiincnt  Painter, 
including  rarious  Letters,  &c. 

Miss  H.  Martineau  is  Ul)outrto  publish  a  Ttdunic  of  Hebrew  Tales, 
cntitlml,  **  Traditions  of  Palestine 

‘The  Rev.  W.  Davis,  of  Hastings,  has  issued  proposals  for  publish- 
i!\g  by  subscription  a  volume  in  12uio.,  designed  chiefly. for  the  UpjKT 
Glass  of  Society,  to  wlioni  tlie  phraseolog}*.of  the  religious  world  is 
strange;  to  Ik*  entitled,  The  True  Djgnity  of  .Human  Nature,  or 
Mau  viewed  in  relation  to  Immortality.”  Price,  to  Subscribers,  5^. 

ftlr.  Morgan,  the  reputed  Author  of  the  Reproof  of  iRrutus,  is 
about  to  pulilish  a  Letter  to‘tl>e  -Rishop  of  f.<ondon,  in  reference  to  his 
Lordship's  **  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  London  and  Westminsti^ 
oiKthe  profanatimi  of  the  Sabhuth.” 

Mr.  Johns,  of  Crediton,  Author  of  **  iDcws  of  Castalie,”  ‘'  The 
yallcy  of  the  Nymphs,”  ^:c.  .projausea  to  publish  by  Subscription,  in 
0vo„  a  PiH'm  in  Four  Cantas,  entitled  “  .The  Pyramids  ”. 

On  'Wednesday,  June  30th,  -will  be  published,  in  8vo.,  a  Rejdy  to 
Lord  John  ’Russel’s  Animadversions  on  Wesleyan  IMethodism,  in  his 
“  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  ‘Kiirojie,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht/’ 
By  Humphry  Haiidwith,  *Ksq. 

Prejmringiforjpublicatlon,  The  i’hirly  ' Christians,  or  the  Aspect  and 
Spirit  .of  J^rimitive  Christianity,  il  ,vol.  IHino. 
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Akt.  XIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


.rorrsr. 

y\ic  Plesstirqc  uf  ikiievoltticc  :  a  IWm 
in  two, parts,  llinto.  tW. 

•THROUXir. 

JUuaUations  of  tbejPraftical  i\ivr«r  of 
JFailbt  in  a  Series  of  Pi^palar  Uiacntiraes 
on  Part  of  the  Klrvegth  Chapter  of  the 
F.pittle  to  the ‘Hebrews.  Hy  T.  Hioney. 
CiTo.  .lOs.  iul. 

IV*  Book  of  the  “Priesthood,  an  .\rgu- 
mant,  in 'Hi roi*. Parts.  ParLi. — 'Jfhe  Chris¬ 
tian  Ministry-  not  a  Priesthood.  l*art  U. 
—  Christ  the  only,  but  alUsiifliciont  Priest 
nf  tho’ Christian ^CharHi.  Part  J II. — 'Hie 
I..e\*itical  Terms  employnl  in  the  Now 
Testament  whirh  do  not  apply  e.xclusivcly 
to  Christ,  belong  equally  to  all  tru*'  Chris¬ 
tians.  By  Thomas  Siratten.  8vo.  Hs. 

A  Guide  to  the  .Praetical  Reading  of 
U»e,HiUe,  isi  thr/KC  Parts.  Pan  1.— :A  Bib¬ 


liographical  aial  iCritical  .Account  .of  the 
KngUsIi  Bible.  X*an  tU.—  SAiggestions  anti 
Observntioiwt  on  tlie  Reading  and  Study  gf 
.the^Biblc.  Part  'III. — On  the  Gcnnine- 
nes*.  Authenticity,  ami  Divine  Origin  of 
the  Bible.  .By  William  Carfionter.  -bt. 
(doth. 

Recognition! in  ihe\World  to.CopoeMor 
Christian  Frieudaliip  on,Rarth  perpeluatetl 
.in  Heaven.  By  C.  ‘11.  ]^ustoa,  A*M. 
ill^roo.  (is.  6d. 

The  Woik  of  the, Holy  Spirit  in  Coaver- 
aion,  coosidt'red  in  its  relation  to  ^tbe*  Con¬ 
dition  of  Man  and  the  Ways  of  God; 
with  Practical  Addresses  to  a  Sinner,  on 
the  PiitKipleS;niauitainod.  .By  Jolin 'Hoiw- 
ard  Hinton,  A.M.  iJimo.  Gs. 

The  Burial  uf  the  Righteous;  a  Sertnon 
on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Roby,  preaclicd  at  Provideqce  Chapek 
Ruckle.  .By  John  £ly.  .H. 
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